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ABSTRACT 
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Foreword 



The language arts curriculum in Georgia's schools should ensure 
that each student obtains the listening, speaking, reading and 
writing skills necessary to function effectively. The curriculum 
should integrate various areas of the language arts dis cipline and 
avoid the fragmentation that can result when instruction focuses 
on isolated skill development. It should accomnrodate each 
student's individual needs, abilities and learning rate. 

As students master the concepts and skills of language arts, 
opportunities and encouragement for more advanced study will 
help them become independent, lifelong learners* 

Charles McDahiel 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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Preface 



An individual must be able to communicate to function effectively. 
Those u/ho cannot adequately give and receive information are 
hampered in every asp'^ of their daily lives. Providing instruc- 
tion in reading and writing and in speaking and listening has 
been a role of the public school since its beginning. The Language 
Arts Guide, which addresses the areas of reading and oral and 
written communication, will help school systems carry out this 
critical task. The importance placed on these abilities are 
reflected in Georgia's program of statewide assessment and in 
the U.S. Department of Education's Basic Skilfs Initiati%^e. 

The Language Arts Guide provides general suggestions and 
specific activities for developing and improving instructional 
programs in the fundamental communication skills. It does not 
replace or displace local curriculum development. Adaptation 
and thorough development remain the province and responsibil- 
ity of local school system personnel, those teachers, supervisors 
and administrators most familiar with the specific needs of the 
children within their classrooms. 

Lucille G. Jordan 
Associate Superintendent 
Office of Instructional Services 

R. Scott bradshaw 
Director 

Division of Curriculum Services 
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Introduction 



Integrating instruction in the language arts means teaching 
specific skills in such a way that they reinforce each other. The 
skills listed under ''Reading" ^nd the skills listed under "Oral 
and Written Communication" should build developmentally upon 
each other. The sample activities listed in each section illustrate 
u;ay.« in which language arts ir Ttruction can be integrated. These 
act' vities provide an alternative to the teaching of isolated skills. 
Fun iiermore, the examples provide an opportunity to apply 
those skills in practical situations. 

This method of instruction is intended to encourage greater 
student unde standing and use of acquired skills through an 
organized, supportive system of instruction. A student can learn 
to read by writing, listening and speaking; the creative teacher 
will find ways which allow this kind of exploration to occur. 



\ 

Philosophy 



The communicative arts — listening, speaking, 
readrng and yvnting — are basic to our humanity. 
By mastering them we gain knowledge of ojur- 
selves, arjd we acquire the accumulated know- 
ledge of our civilization. 

Teaching the communicative arts is a complex 
and difficult task. Without a coherent framework 
for constructing curricula, the efforts of even the 
best teachers are sometimes ineffective and of- 
ten unduly laborious. 

This guide was prepared to help those responsi- 
ble for curriculum development to think through 
the nature of the communicative arts so that 
teachers and students may work together in a 
more efficient, effective and gratifying manner. 

A strong program in the communicative arts 
respects the skills and experiences students bring 
♦o school. Some students enter school with 
well-developed communicative resources — an 
intuitive understanding of the grammar of their 
language, an understanding of sound/symbol 
correspondence and a sense of narration. Other 
students enter school with only a limited set of 
language experiences. 

Because there is this range of diffeienccs. assess- 



ment and identification of learner strengths and 
weaknesses are the beginning points for instruc- 
tione* planning. As [earning progresses, individ- 
ual differences in rate and sequence of growth 
among learners also become apparent. Curricu- 
lar and instructional strategies must be sensitive 
to these differences, providing options for teach- 
ers to personalize communicative arts learning. 

A fundamental basis of communicative arts is 
that children learn to communicate best in an 
experience-based setting. Language learning is 
an active process. Classroom experiences should 
have a real purpose for the student. Teaching 
about listening, speaking, reading or writing 
must be subordinate: it must support, not replace, 
active learning experiences* 

This guide does not attempt to resolve all the 
conflicts inherent in teaching the communica- 
tive arts. The writers are aware of the necessity 
for local adaptation and for personalized instruc- 
tion. What follows is a guide for local curriculum 
developers. It must be adapted to meet the special 
needs of the young people who enter classrooms 
at the beginning of every school year. 
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Questions and Answers for Supervisors 



1. What is the purpose of this guide? 

This guide provides instructional personnel 
with a resource th^ can be used as a basis 
for integrating the language arts curriculum 
through program planning and program 
development. The guide also provides re- 
sources for staff development and improve- ' 
ment in the areasofskill development, teach* 
ing strategies, classroom organization and 
evaluation. 

2. Hoiv will this guide help us improve our 
programs? 

The guide interrelates communication skills 
in such a way that skills are learned and 
reinforced in a natural context as opposed to 
an isolated, single subject approach. The 
guide may be used to improve piogra?ns 
through staff development in. the areas of 
skill development through activities, class- 
room organization and evaluation. 

3. Hoiv will this gvide relate to what we 
are currently doing in language arts? 

Regardless of the type of program being used 
(i.e.. basal, language experience), the guide 
provides purposes and objectives that are 
appropriate for any program. The organiza- 
tion suggestions cover most of the language 
arts systems currently used in Georgia schools. 

4. How may this guide used to move 
from a separate subject curriculum 
(reading, spelling, English) to an inte* 
grated curriculum? 

The guide provides purposes and objectives 
for teaching reading with all oft he communi- 
cation skills. These can be used as a starling 
point for identifying systemwide goals and 
objectives. Once goals and objectives are 
identified, the teaching activities, materials 
andtextsthat areavailablefor meetingthese 
goals may be identified. 

Suggested steps for implementation 

a. Use guide goals as a starting point for 
identifying systemu/ide goals. 

b. Identify activities, materials, texts and 
other resources that can be used to meet 
the identified goals at appropriate^ in- 
structional levels. 



c. Develop appropriate evalua' on tech- 
niques and follow-up activities. 

d. Establish a scheditile for the revision of 
^ goals and priorities. 

5. ^How may this guide be implemented? 

Teachers might be divided into grade level 
groups or subject matter groups. The pur- 
poses of the guide should be discussed 
thoroughly. The format of the guide should 
be examined in terms of grade level and 
areas covered under each section. After the 
teachers are familiar with the format, they 
should be shown Low to begin at the appro- 
priate grade level, how to select the skill 
area under consideration and how to find 
the skill(s) to be taught. After the skill is 
identified, activities should be selected appro- 
priate to the type of program and organiza- 
tion being used. 

6. For whom was the guide written and 
to whom should it be disseminated? 

This guide is intended for use by curriculum 
specialists coordinators, administrators, re- 
source teachers, classroom teachers and 
teachers of special reading programs. Multi- 
ple copies of the guide should be sent to 
each school so that it is readily available for 
reference by administrators and staff. Each 
curriculum specialist coordinator involved 
with language arts should have a copy. Cur- 
riculum specialists coordinators of other 
subject areas should also be encouraged to 
become familiar with sections of the guide 
which are appropriate to their subject areas. 

7. What specific curriculum areas are 
addressed in the guide? 

The overriding philosophy of the guide is 
integration of the language arts. Speaking, 
listening* reading and writing are addressed 
in terms of their interrelationships. 

8. Must the total guide be used or can 
sections of it be used individually? 

Each instructional level portion of this guide 
is divided into sections dealing with selected 
areas of language instruction. However, 
because of the integrated fiatnre of the 
guide, examplesof activities which will improve 
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the teaching of reading, oral and written 
communication will be found in most sec- 
tio.is of the guide. Therefore, to derive maxi- 
mum benefit from this guide, the user is 
advised to examine all of an instructiftnal 
level portion. 

How may the community be involved 
in the implementation and use of this 
guide? 

The community must be made aware of the 
educational advantages of teaching r jading 
and the other language arts in an integrated 
fashion. Actual classroom observations or 
Instructional simulations of this integrated 
approach at community meetings will effect 
awareness. Many of the activities included 



in the guide could be conducted by commu* 
nity volunteers. Each school should select 
the rffethods wh^ch are most appropriate for 
its community. 

10« How mky help be obtained from the 
Georgia Departfient of Education in 
the implementation of this guide? 

Consultants from the Division of Curricu- 
lum SerWces of the Georgia Department of 
education will provide help when requested. 
Requests may be made by contacting the 
director. Division of Curriculum Services, 
Georgia Department of Education, 1952 Twin 
Towers East, Atlanta, Georgia 30334, (404) 
656-2412. 
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Questions and Answers for Teachers 



1. What is the purpose of this guide? 

This guide serves as a practical resource 
instrument to help the instructional staff 
improve the planning and organization of 
^ the language arts curriculum. It also pro- 
vides suggested activities and resources for 
classroom teachers. W'' 

2. What is meant by intesration of lan« 
guage arts? 

The integration of language arts m^ans that 
the communication process (listening, 
speaking, reading and u/riting) is interrelated, 
not fragnr. ,ed. 

3^ What is the difference between Ian- 
griage arts and reading? 

Reading is a part of the language arts. 

4. Who will explain the guide? 

This guide will be explained by princio^ 
and curriculum directors. ^^^^0^^ 

5. Do I have to use the guUie? 

All teachers ivill be encouraged to use this 
guide and its suggested activities to sup- 
plement their local program. 

6. How do 1 use this guide with the 
system's reading program? 

This guide may be used as a resource to 
provide additional activities and strategies 
, for reinforcement of the language arts skills. 

7 • How do I use this guide with the school 
English and spelling programs? 

The guide is so designed that the materials 
being used in the existing school program 
might gain greater vitality. All aspects of the 
language arts program are taught in sup- 
port of the total language development of 
the student. 

8. What levels does the guide cover? 

This guide covers instructional levels K 
through 12 in two documents, K-8 and 9-12. 

9. How will this guide help teachers pro- 
vide for indivMualstudentdifferences? 

Because the activities and suggested re- 
sources are designed t^o personalize the in- 
structional program* all students will benefit 
from the methods suggested in this guide. 
Kffective student learning comes about as a 
result of a thorough understanding of the 



student's current level of academic p^rfor 
mance and a thoughtfully prepared pro- 
gram of instruction. 

10. How relevant is thi» guide to specific 
situations? 

The guide follows a general format making 
it adaptable to any situation. Us relevancy is 
found through the use of many state docu- 
ments which address concerns for a variety 
of student populations. 

11. When will 1 have tim« to do the sug- 
gested activities? 

The suggested activities outlined in this 
guide may be incorporated integ^ily lesson 
plans whei'e applicable. The ush^of the 
guide will actually save you time in tetms of 
planning activities and teaching skillsXThe 
"""^v^activities are intended to be an integrallpart 
or>he teaching plan, not an addiMonal 
activitS^:^^ / 

12. Where will i^et the materials for these 
activities? J I 

the materians suggested can be/obtained 
from a variety of sources in^ding the 
school mecM center, commM[mty resource 
file and the nteHtgMper^,^^''^ 

13. Where will 1 find the suggested refer* 
ences? 

The i 2ferences may be obtained from vari- 
ous community libraries media ceiiters, the 
system*maintained professional library, lo- 
cal colleges and universities and through 
the state department of education library. 

14. How does this guide relate to the other 
state department language arts prod* 
ucts and guides? 

This guide is one of several langujge arts 
documents published by the state department. 
It serves as a coordinating reference de- 
signed to address organization and manage- 
ment techniques as well as suggested 
teaching classroom activities. It reinforces 
the language arts positions of the depart- 
ment as set forth in the Kindergarten in 
Georgia guide, the Georgia Criterion-refer' 
enced Tests, the Standards for Georgia Pub 
lie Schools and other relevant state pro- 
grams. 
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Oral and Written 
Communication 



introduction to the Model 



The acquisition of oral and written language is a 
complex human process. Competency in speak- 
ing and writing is far more than the mastery of a 
collection of skills. A competent speaker or 
writer has developed a process for translating 
thoughts and feelings into language that can be 
read and understood by a wide range of audiences. 
While the processes ifHiy vary, they are not 
random or wholly individualized. 

The instructional strategies in this guide c " 
base on the notion that the ability to us 
language develops as a child actually usef 
languac'". The model for instruction which fo! 
lows ei/olved as a result of observing young 
children acquire oral language and from discuss- 
ing children's individual processes with writers 
and teachers of writing. 

Fluency 

The initial gdals in the teaching of oral and 
written language center around the need to 
familiarize students with the medium. When 
students begin to produce language, just as 
when they begin to acquire any other complex 
behavior, they need practice, support and response. 
Experimentation i.s encouraged. Children must 
have the opportunity to speak and write often. 
Judgments about the fine points of correctness 
and form are suspended. Children, in their initial 
attempts at language production, are trying to 
find a personal voice and to gain confidence. The 
teacher must keep in mind the importance of 
encouragement and acceptance: frequent posi- 
tivt» response is crucial. Specific skills are far less 
important than whole pieces of discourse or the 
discussion of those oral or written efforts. Work- 
incj lo develop ease and familiarity with Ian* 
tjudge is the primary goal during the //uency 
period. 



Control 

As students begin to feel comfortable with their 
oral and written efforts as a means ot expression, 
instructors gradually begin to help students be- 
come more precise in their speaking and writing. 
Because these media make many complex de- 
mands on the students, teachers must help them 
learn the appropriate controls through practice 
and particularly through revision. Arranging pup*^ 
poseful settings and responsive audiences for 
students* efforts will provide opportunity for much 
of the direct teaching of rhetorical and usege 
conventions: publishing student writing and di- 
recting students to write for diverse audiences 
will accomplish similar ends in written commu- 
nication. The teaching of the controls, especially 
in writing (e.g.. usage and mechanics, punctua- 
tion and spelling), should be integrated grad- 
ually into activities. Evaluation of these particu- 
lars should also be cumulative, beginning first 
with a few criteria and slowly adding to them as 
students gain more familiarity and sophistication. 
Careful control of language, oral and written, 
grows gradually: instructors should not try to 
hurry the process by making inappropriate de- 
mands on the inexperienced student. 

Effectiveness 

As students learn to control language, they learn 
to make judgments about their efforts and to 
make conscious decisions about the effective- 
ness of these efforts. They learn to function as 
their own critics and editors and to accept advice 
and counsel from other editors. They explore 
and consider syntactic and rhetorical options, 
selecting those appropriate to form and audience. 
Practice and criticism build an intuitive sense. 
Students develop a **feer' for wluit works in^ 
effective speaking and writing. C 
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Growth from fluc'Tu y to control to effectiveness is 
a cooperative venture between students and 
teachers. Teachers who work with their students 
during the process have many opportunities to 
model the behaviors of a competent speaker and 
writer and to gain a fuller understanding of their 
students' development. 

Remember, no single speaking or writing activity, 
teacher or grade level can provide a student 
every language skill. Language is a complex 
human behavior; it develops gradually through 
practice. The activities in this guide are designed 
to help teachers lead students through the pro- 
cess in an incremental, step-by-step manner. 
The cumulative effect of such concentrated prac- 
tice should produce competent speakers and 
writers. 



The chart on page represents an abbreviated^ 
list of behaviors for both teachers and students. 
It offers some suggestions for assisting students 
as their speaking and writing matures. It is left to 
the teacher to determine at what point Control 
should become a factor in the instructional 
program, (f.e., third grade, fifth grade or even 
j^econd grade). This point varies according to the 
experiences and the maturity of the students 
involved. The same is true of Effectiveness; its 
introduction might be most appropriate in the 
ninth grade with some students and the 12th 
grade with others. The stages, as the arrows on 
the chart suggest, do not displace each other; 
they are added. Efforts at fluency should be 
continued throughout grades K through 12. 
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A Developmental Model for Orel end Written Communication 



Fluency- 



Control- 



Effectiveness 



Student behavi sra 

1. Produces language (oral and written). 

2. Enjoys words. 

3. Experiments with structures. 

4. Shares thoughts, ideas, feelings. 

5. Responds supportiveiy to ora' and 
written presentations of classmates. 

6. Develops self-confidence and finds 
a personal voice. 



Teacher behaviors 

1. Lncourciges participation. 

2. Creates a stimulating and supportive 
classroom environment. 

3. Develops nonverbal, oral and 
written practice activities. 

4. Listens and responds to students* 
oral and written efforts with 
encouragement. 

5. Provides opportunities for students to 
practice and demonstrate publicly 
accomplishments, i.e.. pro* 

vides audiences for oral 
presentation, displays and pub- 
lishes written material. 

6. Develops students' sltllls in respond* 
inq to and helping each other. 

7 Provides through personal action and 
behavior a model for the students* 
use of oral and written language 



Student behaviors 

1. Seeks and provides feedback. 

2. Experiments with mode and 
audience. 

3. Experiments with different voices. 

4. Considers alternative methods 
of delivery — style, syntax, 
organization and presentation. 

5. Works within constraints and 
limits. 

6. Seeks peer audience evaluation, 
reaction, response. 

7. Proofs and edits writings. 

Teacher behaviors 

1. Encourages participation. 

2. Responds to students* oral and 
written products with 
suggestions for improvement. 

3. Structures real speaking and 
writing situations. 

4. Analyzes problems and develops 
practice activities. 

5. Evaluates students* oral and 
written presentations. 



Student behaviors 

1. Adapts language choices to 
situation and audience. 

2. Controls a variety of 
rhetorical and syntactic 
devices. 

3. Speaks and writes with polish 
and technical precision. 



Teacher behaviors 

1. Offers technical advice and 
assistance. 

2. Develops real speaking 
and writing situations. 

3. Acts as editor and critic. 

4. Challenges students to 
attempt difficult exercises. 

5. Evaluates^ students* oral and 
written products with a variety 
of previously established and 
announced criteria. 
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Adapted from a nuxlel by Dan Kirhy. ' 1981. Reprinted with permission. 
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Classroom and Instructional 

Management 



Proficiency in oral and written communication 
requires frequent and regular practice. For too 
long students have been admonished to be quiet 
rather than encouraged to take part in profitable 
discussion. For too long they have had insuffi- 
cient opportunity or demand for written composi- 
tion. To provide for adequate opportunity for 
both of these activities, classroom exercises should 
be quite different from the usual oral question 
and answer routine or the lack of opportunities 
for written communication. Such y actices will 
afford more productive and surely exhilarating 
experiences for teachers and students. 

Many of the classroom strategies and activities 
will involve not only oral and written communica- 
tion but also the companion skills of listening 
and reading. Oral panel discussions and press 
conferences will require research and note taking, 
careful listening and the making of judgments. 
Role playing will in many cases demand an 
understanding, through reading, of the fictional, 
legendary or historical characters to be portrayed. 
Regular class discussion on subjects of scholarly, 
general or humorous interest will foster courte- 
ous and attentive listening, increase ability to 
speak clearly and coherently and will call for 
further reading to gain adequate information on 
the subject under discussion. 

Writing will take place quite hrequently and peer 
i'valuation of these writings discussed in small 
groups will cut down appreciably e n the need for 
the reading and grading of each paper by the 
teacher. Also, it will give students practice in 
reading aloud, in listening critically, in becoming 
aware of the structure and use of language. 
Finally, it will help develop the insight and 
judgment needed for students to decide if they 
have written what they intended their audience 
to read. 

Mee'tinq in small groups of five or less, students 
rrad their short papers to otie another. After a 
hit of practice they learn to give positive, helpful 
rrificisni to eacli i^ther in matters of content, 
coiuTence, style, mechanics and conventions. 
I he te acher, as monitor or arbitrator* is ready to 
respotifl to a rais^nl hafid or a spoken qurry to 
settle differences of opinion or answer relevant 



questions. Students then have the opportunity of 
revising their papers, using or rejecting the sug- 
gestions of their peers as they wish. 

Perhaps only one student paper among five 
needs to be read and evaluated by the teacher: 
or tlie teacher may give each student the opportu- 
nity to select the paper thought to be the best of 
his or her most recent five, and collect only 
these from the students. The teacher may vary 
the method of selection and reduce the possibil- 
ity of a student preparing only one good paper 
when several were to be written. 

Short speeches, prepared by each student for 
presentation to the class, may be evaluated by 
peers in much the same way. Each student in the 
small group, making a speech to the group, has 
the advantage of hearing helpful suggestions or 
requests for clarification which are not often 
possible when addressing a large audience. 

A trial run before this small group, prior to 
presentation to the teacher and entire class, is 
beneficial to the speaker, demands careful atten- 
tion from peers and trains the peers in audience 
conduct. 

Teaching students to work in groups is an art in 
itself. But the patience required is rewarded in 
student performance and teacher satisfaction. 

The teaching and learning of grammar and 
usage take place in a variety of ways. Students 
will work on the errors they make rather tha.n 
correcting flawed sentences written by someone 
else or published in grammar texts: the latter 
examples do not address the problem and may 
actually introduce, develop or reinforce a new 
error. 

Sentence-combining exercises make use of cor- 
rect sentence structure and encourage inventive- 
ness and judgment, while introducing the more 
sophisticated structures of the English sentence. 
Learning new vocabulary and spelling practice 
are worthy side effects to the process of sentence 
combining. 

Small group or paired activities will replace the 
written short answer exercises usually graded by 
teachers or aides. Students using textbook exer- 
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cises will work Individually, hut they will discuss 
the exercises and their answers and conclusions 
in small groups, teaching and learning from 
each other, with adult arbitration when needed. 

The most effective method of teaching grammar 
will result from full class discussions of errors 
found in the students' own speech and papers. 
The papers, reproduced without student identity 
disclosed, will be written on the board or an 
overhead transparency. Healthy discussions oc- 
cur over what may be wrong, how it can be 
corrected and what rule of grammar is involved. 
Working with examples from their own speech 
and writing makes a personal Impact on students; 
the information is more vivid and more thor- 
oughly absorbed than filling in the blank or cor- 
recting sentences. 

A factor which is frequently overlooked, particu- 
larly in the classroom, is nonverbal communica- 
tion between teachers and students. A teacher's 
protracted frown or pursed lips, the hands in 
front, all fingers touching, or the fierce glare with 
hands on hips, can indicate disgust or disap- 



proval as clearly as a verbal tirade. A siudent, 
squirming and uneasy, may need only a trip to 
the bathroom, while another, making repeated 
trips to the pencil sharpener may need encour- 
agement about the writing assignment. 

In oral communication, paralanguage, the de- 
nial of the spoken words by tone of voice or facial 
expression, can convey more meaning than the 
words themselves. The simple phrase, **good 
morning," can be said with genuine good humor 
or with such venom thai it approaches an insult. 
Too little attention is given to this form of 
communication, yet it is an essential medium for 
understanding. 

Finally, a positive classroom climate and genu- 
ine praise for worthwhile effort will accomplish 
more teaching and learning than all the negative 
criticism and red marked papers. The classroom 
should always be a cooperative place where 
teacher and students join In decision making, in 
oral and written communication and in the excit- 
ing business of learning. 
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Grammar and Usage 



The following sections address specific activities 
and suggestions for implementing instruction in 
various modes of discourse. Much is said of 
praise and of editing; little is said of u/hat we 
commonly label grammar. There is good reason 
for this; it is not simply an omission. Language 
instruction will be the subject of another document, 
one that will consider the teaching of mechanics, 
syntax and usage. 

This is not to say that we intend for language 
instruction to be a separate area of language 
arts. Problems In correcting grammar and usage 
aris^ as soon* as children begin to speak or to 
<vrite and continue throughout their lifetime. 
Similarly, correction begins at that same point 
and continues until an individual is no longer 
concerned with precision In language use. 

Instruction in conventional usage and in usage 
conventions is and ought to be dn integral part of 
the language arts classroom. There is no profes- 
sional way to avoid it. However, an overdose of 
correction is detrimental to the individual. 

When prc^lems arise in a student's use of 
language, as they will from the beginning, in- 
struction must follow; but this instruction should 
address the needs of the student in terms of his 
or her own writing, not in terms of a textbook. As 
a student begins to write dialogue, for example, 
that is the time to explain the use of qi'otation 
marks. As students seek to say more compli- 
cated things and attempt to say them in moie 
complicated ways, that is the time to explain and 
demonstrate the punctuation of clauses and 



phrases. The acquisition of skills will be uneven 
throughout any group. Some students will learn 
to handle commas, for example, rapidly; others 
will be laboring with them into college. 

While periodic reviews of mechanics are not 
harmful, annual repetitions are. Repeating the 
same exercises year after year to the same 
students will simply age both student andt'^acher 
prematurely. Such repetition and the lack of 
appropriate change only disaffect everyone and 
waste time. 

As problems in the students' writings develop, the 
students should be given proper corrective in- 
struction and subsequent papers should be checked 
for anticipated improvements. If improvements do 
not develop, repeated instruction may be neces- 
sary for those who need it. Changing instructional 
techniques or approaches may be helpful. Sub- 
jecting an entire class to repeated exercises re- 
quired by only 40 percent is futile. The result is 
an inefficient use of teacher and student time. 

For best results a personal approach to teaching 
is required. Group instruction is needed to intro- 
duce and develop new topics, concepts and ideas, 
but errors emerging in the work of some students 
are signals that some need additional help, i.e.. 
those students still producing the errors. There 
are numerous ways to do this, from the use of 
special text exercises designed to correct specific 
errors as well as individual tutoring. The teacher's 
goal is to help students acquire a skill as soon as 
possible and to eliminate reteaching. 
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A Note From the Writers 



Objectives for this document are to provide 
teachers with a model to help students learn to 
express themselves \yjfll; to regard language 
development with little fear or apprehension; and 
to assure as much success as the individuals* 
pote\tials and the teachers* skills can jointly ac- 
complish. 

W^* re^iWze that school is not necessarily a train- 
ing ground for future literary prize winners. We 
are aware the majority of the students who 
attend public schools will probably never pro- 
duce written works of classic quality. Our intent 
is to help make all students more comfortable 
and mor'? effective in their use of language. We 
are not dismissing the budding literary geniuses: 
it is oiir conviction that they, too, will be served 
by the program that follows. 

Our plan is deceptively simple. To learn to speak 
or to write, inevitably, one must speak or write 
often, as much as possible and in every imagin- 
able contest. Injunction must be balanced with 
encouragement: correction with praise. The 
students' faltering beginnings must be received 
with the same pride, excitement and reward as 
were their infant attempts at speech and move- 
ment. 

Regular opportunities for trial and error, for 
success and failure, must be an integral part of 



the program. Every note of praise must sound 
louder than every comment of correction. 

One does not learn to speak without correction, 
but neither does one learn by being silenced. The 
repetition inherent in the natural process that 
enables the young to acquire their native tongue 
can and should be a regular facet of a program 
of language instruction provided by the school. 

A communication program is offered that'^p- 
ports both the receptive and the expressive modea 
of language. Opportunities for each are a regular 
feature; they must be the norm not the exception. 
While we do not always capitalize on it, we 
already provide a great deal of practice in listen- 
^ing within our schools; but opportunities for our 
students to talk seem lacking. 

For this program to succeed, for young people to 
realize their potential, students must be encour* 
aged to talk and to write as much as they are 
now being exhorted to listen and to read. This 
responsibility rests with those of us who work 
with young people: we must talk to them, listen 
to them, read what they have written and com- 
ment upon their work. We must provide suitable 
and varied audiences for our students, audiences 
responsive and meaningful to the students 
themselves. This is one of our greatest challenges. 
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Imagining 



School talk and school writing are too often 
dominated by the academic and the drab. Yet in 
each of us. at every age, lurks delightful imagi- 
nation, fleeting fantasy* even gruesome possibility. 
We dare not dwell on them. Instead, we learn to 
submerge them and concentrate on the reality of 
educational and sociological demands* 

Children come to school strong in imagination 
and full of make-believe. Some have engaged in 
made up conversations among their dolls or 
stuffed animals: many have enjoyed imaginary 
friends or playmates. Such behavior is some- 
times tolerated and sometimes discouraged by par- 
ents and teachers. 

In the early school years lists of things, words 
and people are often memorized: stories become 
mere sequences of events. In later years poems 
are desecrated by reducing them to mere iambic 
pentameter or anapestic trimeier. Term papers 



on assigned subjects become chores rather than 
joyful explorations. Frequently, such papers re- 
sult in counterproductive student-coping strate- 
gies such as plagiaiism. 

The need for some of the exercises mentioned 
above is not to be denied. The exercise of the 
imagination, however* should also be permitted. 
Evidence indicates its use should be encouraged 
throughout the years of formal schooling. Surely, 
in the area of the spoken and the written word, 
imagination should play a major role. 

Imagination sparks the use of various sentence 
structures and invites the search for the right 
word, the succinct phrase. And it is not only in 
the area of creative activities that imagination is 
a necessary ingredient; oral and written dis- 
course in any aiea is enriched and enlivened by 
imaginative and selective use of language. 
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Sample Activities 

Dialogue 
Grades 9-10 



Purpose 

Previous study of one-act plays and short stories 
will enable students to fabricate brief situations 
which lend themselves to the writing of dialogue 
in a short story or lines in a play. This activity 
permits students to have this experience. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• create a brief, original episode requiring dia- 
logue which might be a part of a short story or 
a one*act play. 

• choose between writing the dialogue as part of 
a short story or as a play. 

• write the dialogue in the chosen form. 

• preface the completed dialogue with a brief 
written presentation of the situation in which 
the dialogue takes place, including whatever 
explanation concerning the characters is es- 
sential for understanding the piece. 

Materials 

Copies of one-act plays and short stories contain- 
ing several good examples of dialogue. 

Grammar handbooks as references for proper 
punctuation of direct quotations. 

Sunmary 

Dialogue enlivens many different forms of writ- 
ten discourse, but learning to write dialogue is a 
special skill. This activity encourages the imagi- 
native development of dramatic episodes using 
dialogue and reinforces the knowledge of the 
correct form for conversation in a story or lines 
in a play. (This activity will take several class 
periods.) 

Procedures 

1. Read to the class an example of a short 
story with a great deal of dialogue. 

2. Lead a class discussion concerning the ways 
in which the dialogue enhances the story. 
"Does it make a particular character's per- 
sonality more vivid?" **Do€s it add informa- 



tion you need?" ''Is the action furthered by 
the dialogue?" **How does dialogue accom- 
plish these things?" 

3. Read a one-act play. If there are several 
copies available, have students read the 
dififerent parts. 

4. Direct a class discussion about how these 
characters reveal themselves through their 
own speeches or through comments made 
to them or about them by other characters. 
Include some consideration of the way the 
action is also revealed by the lines of the 
characters. 

5. Have students spend sufficient time (perhaps 
an entire period or a homework activity) 
invenung a situation in which they will be 
able to create dialogue to advance a rtion in 
a story or play or to reveal characters. These 
situations can sketched in note or outline 
form. 

6. Assign students to write the prefaces to their 
dialogues (brief explanations of the situation 
and whatever information is necessary con- 
cerning the characti>rs). This may be done 
before or after the next step. 

7. Students are to decide r.pon the written form 
they will use (play or ihort story) and write 
their dialogues. 

8. Meeting in small groups of three, students 
will read their pieces to each other for 
criticism and suggestions. 

9. Tine is allowed for revision following the 
group sharing. 

10. Selected finished products are read aloud or 
acted out. The manner of selection will vary 
— one from each group, volunteer-* or what- 
ever seems appropriate. 

{The remainder cf this activity may be done i: 
small groups of thrte to five students, depending 
on ^h: size of the class and whether students are 
able to k well independently;.) 
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Evaluation 

Peei evaiuation will take place in the small 
group artivity and when the final papers are 
read. 

Teacher evaluation can be done rapidly as pa- 
pers are read, but a thorough evaluation will no 
doubt be desired. Positive comments on each 
paper and suggestions for improvement will be 
emphasized. If the level of achievement in some 
of the finished products suggests a need, stu- 
dents should revise and improve their papers. 

Grading will be done after revision. Errors in 
mechanics and punctuation should be kept on a 
checklist for future teaching. 

Follow-up Activities 

To acquire agility in both forms of using dialogue, 
students can rewrite their dialocue in the form 
not used with the first writing. 

Students should be encouraged to write the 
entire short story or one-act play which they 
have startt^d. Pk^'haps a group would like to 
collaborate on this "activity. These could be put 



in a booklet and copies placed in the school 
media center. 

Resources 

Writing Incredibly Short P/ays, Poems, Stories, 
by James H. Norton and Francis Gretton (Har- 
court) 

Some suggested short stories 

**Miss Fhipps Improvises.*' by Phyllis Bentley 
*Tobermory/* by Saki 

"The Dressmaker's Doll," by Agatha Christie 
"My Queer Dean," by Ellery Queen 

All of the above are found in Suspense, A Trea- 
sury for Young Adults, edited by Sean Manley 
and Gogo Lewis (Funk and Wagnalls) 

One-Act Plays 
''fi nicable Parting." by George S. Kauaiiun 
and Leueen MacGrath 
"The Patient." by Agatha Chn tie 

The above plays and other appropriate ones can 
be found in Twenty One-Act Plays, edited by 
Stanley Richards (Doubleday). 
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Nursery Rhymes 
Grades 11-12 



Purpose 

Many nursery rhymes and stories children enjoy 
today just for the story element were originally 
political or social satires written in England to 
ridicule individuals or situations. The simplicity 
of the^ie small literary pieces lends itself to 
imagined symbolism geared to present social, 
theological or psychological thinking. This activ- 
ity permits students to invent modern symbolism 
as it may be deduced from a story or poem and 
to justify their choices of symbols. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• fabricate meanings in the simplest stories and 
poems using the total situation of the piece 
and the most insignificant details as symbolic 
justifications of these meanings. 

• present these meanings orally and in writing, 
attempting to convince the a^ Mence that they 
are possible intentions of the authors. 

Materials 

Several copies of children's stories and rhymes 
Summary 

A fn^e use of the imagination will permit students 
to create out of simple situations profound sym- 
bolism which may be ridiculous, but will appear 
to be the intentions of the authors. 



Procedures 

L I)ivi(ie tht' c lass heterogeiieously into grou;)s 
of five. 

2. Distribute copies of nursery rhymes and 
tales to each group. 

3. Kxpiain that they are to try to see into one or 
two of these pieces of imaginary symbolism 
meanings which were never intended by the 
authors. 

4. Read a short excerpt from The Pooh Perplex. 
by Frederick Crews, or a story by some 
author who has done this sort of absurd but 
amusing speculation, to illustrate the kind of 
activity in which they are engaged. 



5. If a seems wise, suggest general areas which 
might be addressed; e.g., economy, religion, 
manners, mores, social justice or psychology. 

6. Instruct each group to choose a nursery 
rhyme or story on which to work. Be certain 
that no two groups choose the same piece. 

7. In their groups let the students brainstorm 
possible symbolic implications in the cho- 
sen piece and in the details included. 

8. Using the material suggested in the brain- 
storming sessions, each student will write an 
individual analysis of the symbolism in the 
piece. Remind them that the most insignifi- 
cant details are to be considered as symbols 
or justification of the totai symbolism. 

9. Reconvening in their groups, probably the 
next day, students will read their papers to 
each other for enjoyment, helpful criticism 
and suggestions, and for choosing the most 
interesting paper in the group to be read to 
the class. 

10. Have all papers revised and proofread by 
the individual writers according to sugges- 
tions made m group discussion, and have 
the one selected in each group read to the 
class. 



Evaluation 

1. Peer evaluation will take place in the group 
sessions described in #9 of the Procedures. 

2. Teacher evaluation wiU be done only after 
revisions and proofreading have been com- 
plefed. 

3. A booklet containing a copy of each of the 
finished pieces may be put together. 

Follow-up Activities 

Since this is a difficult piece of imaginative 
writing to have accomplished, it may be wsll to 
have students repeat the process with a piece 
which was not used or heard in class. In this storm- 
ing on one selection and let each student operate 
independently. If the group activity seems neces- 
sary, repeat that part of th'? procedures as well. 
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Whether the preceding activity is used or not, 
students are ready to analyze the symbolism in a 
poem which has not been studied previously. 
The group procedure may be used, or Individual 
analysis may be undertaken. In either case, 
several pieces should be analyzed, each one by 
several students, for comparison, criticism and 
suggestions in preparation for revision and 
evaluation. 

Resources 

Books of nursery rhymes 

Books of children's stories or fairy tales 

The Pooh Perplex, by Frederick Crews 

The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, by C. S. 
Lewis, in the Namia Series 

Books containing poems selected for analysis of 
symbolism 

Any textbook on literary analysis 



General Suggestions 

Positive reinforcement of student effort has proved 
more beneficial to learning than negative criticism. 
Praise for utiworthy effort, however, is poor 
practice. Students are quick to detect sham. 

Creating an audience other than the teacher for 
student work is important. This can be achieved 
through mobiles, bulletin boards or hall displays, 
school newspapers, completed booklets in the 
library, quarterly creative writing student maga* 
zines and various other methods. 

The teaching of grammar and usage can be 
most effectively taught from lists of student 
errors with anonymous examples. This teaching 
involves class discussions concerning the errors, 
their possible correction and the rules governing 
the usage. Using the students* own writings, 
encouraging whole class discussions of problems 
and solutions, are more relevant than the gram- 
mar text rules and exercises and result in more 
permanent learning. 
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Describing 



Description has traditionally been considered 
one of the four main types of writing, along with 
narration, argumentation and exposition. To de- 
scribe something is to convey an image or 
impression of it in words which reveal appearance, 
nature or characteristics. 

The most effective description usually includes 
details based on clear, concrete images. These 
details are presented, not merely cataloged. Se- 
lection for a definite purpose and a definite point 
of view becomes a consideration. Details are 
generally arranged in some logical pattern; that 
pattern may be spacial. associative or progressive. 
The discreet use of words of color, sound, motion 
and other adjectives which affect the senses 
enriches a descriptive piece of work. Descriptive 
writing reveals or implies the vividness, strength 
and intensity of the writer's personal observation 
of the world and its people. 

Descriptive writing is evident in almost every- 
thing we read from a novel with real characters 
and an enticing setting to a good news story 
which so accurately reports the facts that the 
reader feels he or she is there. Most often, 
description is combined with narrative to create 
a vibrant story line or with other types of writing 
as a supporting device. Occasionally, it is used 
for its own sake. 

This guide suggests that instruction in descrip- 
tive writing begins in the early grades as the 
child produces descriptions that merely catalog 
details. Gradually, in the middle grades students 
may begin to perceive the importance of discreet 
wording and point-of-view. Finally, the high school 
student probably matures into an effective de- 
scriptive writer. The teacher should always re- 
member that this is a gradual process which 
develops only through extensive practice, se- 
quential, purposeful instruction and student in- 
sights that deepen with time. 

The teacher must encourage and develop in 
individual students the skills of keen observation. 



Lessons in observing details may in fact be ends 
in themselves at first as well as in the later 
stages of development. Gradually, students will 
come to see that although we can be overbur- 
dened with details in closely observing a scene or 
person, observation?, should be translated and 
organized into selective, purposeful details to be 
effective in a piece of descriptive writing. 

Instruction in description must build on the 
example of excellent writing from a variety of 
media; e.g., newspapers, books, film, magazines, 
texts. Students should be encouraged to read 
and to listen to outstanding passages of descrip- 
tion so they begin to develop a feel for effective 
writing. Passages might be compared for de- 
grees of effectiveness and rewritten for improve- 
ment. Shakespearean drama and old radio pro- 
grams provide surprisingly good bases for discus- 
sion of the need for description in oral language. 

Gradually description is combined with other 
methods of composing as it becomes appropriate. 
Since description is generally used to support 
other types of writing, students should be helped 
to see how its use can make all types of writing 
more effective. An exercise which produces a 
detailed character or descriptive scene might be 
used as the basis for a short story, for a collec- 
tion of pieces from several students, or for a 
novel. Expository writing or persuasion may be 
enriched by strong descriptive support. 

An emphasis upon real situations, scenes, peo- 
ple and things with which student writers can 
identify and which elicit feelings or ideas they 
would like to communicate to others is important. 
The descriptive writing process should always be 
kept in the perspective of real communication to 
real audiences for real purposes. Students should 
have the freedom to describe that which is 
meaningful to them, whether it is a special toy 
in first grade or a special elderly person in high 
school. 
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Sample Activities 

Memories 
Grades 9-10 



Purpose 

Students will dpvelop interview questions, carry 
out an interview with an older person and use t^e 
responses to write a descriptive paper about an 
object, process or everyday experience no longer 
common. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• design questions for an interview, 
interview an older person. ^ , 

• 'record the inter\/iew. 

• write an account of the interview in a style and 
form appropriate to content, purpose and 
audience. 

• revise the account based on suggestions and 
further information from the person interviewed. 

• present an informal oral report of the ititerview. 

• submit for publication the written account in a 
reference booklet for the school media center. 

Materials/Aides 

Paper and pencil 

Older persons (preferably over 60) willing to be 
interviewed by students (e.g., relatives, neighbors, 
friends, members of local historical societies) 

Foxfire books and magazines (optional) 
Summafy' 

After discussing this project, developing inter- 
view questions and practicing an interview in 
class, students will interview an older person to 
elicit detailed information and description about 
an object, process or everyday experience no 
longer common. Students will discuss appropri- 
ate form and style in class and write a first draft. 
They will discuss the draft with the person 
interviewed and obtain comments or suggestions 
for Improvement and additions from those people. 
Finally, the students will share their accounts 
orally with the class and submit edited copies for 
a reference booklet to be placed in the school 
media center. 



Procedures 

Allow three weeks for this project. 

1. Discuss the objectives, goals and range of 
activities for this project with the class. 
(Reading and discussing articles from Foxfire 
books and magazines or'frorn other similar 
materials may help inspire interest.) , 

2. Encourage brainstorming uf ideas for inter*' 
views and subjects and list suggestions on 
the chalkboard. (Enthusiasm is the key.) 

3. Avsk each student to locate a willing inter- 
viewee as homework. 

4. Discuss interviewing and questioning t^ch-^ 
nique^.\Explain to students that early ques- 
tions should effcit a flow of ideas about objects, 
processes or everyday experiences which are 
no longer common but which were once famil- 
iar to the interviev/ee. Point out that specific, 
detailed questions should center around one * 
of those ideas and should allow the students a 
clear, lifelike Impression of the interviewee's 
remembrances. Once students have the idea, 
provide some examples. They should then 
develop a set of questions for the next day. 

Note: Questions will of necessit}^ be open ended to 
elici the moat information and must be subject to 
change or quick adaptation. The questions should on/y 
be a basis for the ifitewiew. Student interviewers should 
be prepared to adapt to any subject of Interest to the 
interviewee. One which may be surprising can also be 
enlightening. ^ 

5. Briefly discuss recording techniques for use 
during an interview. A tape jecorder would 
be most helpful, but brief, inconspicuous 
notetaking (fully developed immediately af- 
ter the interview) can be equally helpful. 

6. Explain that notations about the interviewee s 
appearance, gestures and voice quality may 
add great life to a final account of the 
interview. 

7. Provide class time for students to practice 
their interviewing techniques in pairs uitli 
each student having a turn at each side of 
the interview. 
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8. tncouragf fiharlng of observations, revision 
of questions as necessary, consciousness of 
the Interviewee's feelings and effective note- 
taking. 

9. Allow at least five days, including a weekend, 
for students to complete their interviews. 

10. When the students have completed their 
interviews, discuss form and style choices 
appropriate to audience, purpose and con- 
tent (i.e., who will read the material; what is 
the Intent of the piece— entertainment, history, 
information, and what should be included). 
Any choices meeting this criteria should be 
acceptable. Follow-up conferences with indi- 
vidual students having problems might be 
needed. 

1 1. Allow at least two days to write the account 
derived from the interview. This is a first 
draft, but should be clear enough for the 
interviewee to read and discuss with the 
student. 

12. Students should ask interviewees to read or 
listen to their first drafts and comment, 
correct or add details. In this process the 
student might note further details about the 
person. 

13. Students should then revise papers based on 
input from interviewees. 

14. Students should read their accounts aloud 
to the class emphasizing enjoyment and 
information sharing. 



15. Discussion should follow each reading: inter- 
esting writing and clear observations should 
be highlighted and complimented. 

16. The class should assemble their accounts of 
the interviews In a reference book to be 
donated to the school library/media center 
for use in similar projects. 

Evaluation 

Participation and success in meeting each objec- 
tive should be the basis for the teacher's evalua- 
tion and for each student's self-evaluation. 
Interview, tapes or transcripts, student enthusi- 
asm and reflecdon of student Involvement with 
mterviewee in final paper might also be considered. 

Follow-up Activities 

This project could lead into a study of regional 
writers of the time period described by most of 
the interviewers and lend new insight to this 
literature. 

After reading books of an even earlier historical 
period, students might repeat this activity by 
hypothetlcally interviewing a character from the 
book or the author and supplementing their 
imaginings with further research. Students might 
try to assemble accounts of similar daily events 
through four generations (such as modes of 
travel) from personal accounts of representatives 
from each generation. 
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Local History 
Grades 11-12 



Purpose 

Students will research various aspects of life in 
their locality from 1900 to present. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• research regional aspects of American life in 
20 year segments. 

• participate in oral discussion of various time 
periods. 

• participate cooperatively in class and small 
group discussions. 

• wiite and revise articles based on input from 
the students* own lives, research and peers. 

• present papers aloud to the class. 

• analyze and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
research and of the reporting. 

Materials/Aides 

Paper and pen<^il 

School media center or public libraries and 
public archives 

Chalk and chalkboard 

Summary 

Students will discuss and research regional as- 
pects of past and modern American life. They 
will share their findings with their classtnates. 
This research will be used to develop individual 
pieces for a time capsule describing modern 
American life intended for an audience 20 years 
from now. These papers will be presented to the 
class and analyzed for completeness. Bound 
copies wilt be provided each student to reopen in 
20 years. 

Procedures 

1. Draw a time line with 20 year segments 
from 1900 to the present. 

2. Ask students to ^rainstorm aspects of .^meri- 
( an life appropriate to those time periods. 
This might include entertainment, sports, 
trdvel. furniture, fashion, books, music, 
technology, appliances, daily chores, jobs, 
('ducation, economy, reflections of world scene. 



3. Students should discuss each aspect in 20 
year blocks, it is likely that their knowledge 
will be sketchy; use this lack of information 
to lead into the assignment for the next few 
days. 

4. Divide students into committees based on 
their interests. Each committee will address 
one or more aspects of American life such 
as education or entertainment. As a grpup, 
students will divide their major topic into 
subcategories for individual research in the 
library. (For example, entertainment may be 
divided into home, public, teenager, adult, 
children.) Each group will then be given two 
to three days to research its topics. Fam« 
ily photographs, advertisements, statistics 
from Almanacs and many other resources 
might be helpful. Notes will be helpful; 
however, the information gathered is not to 
be prepared as a report. 

5. Continue the class discussion of the time 
line*. Each committee should have an oppor- 
tunity to participate and to contribute its 
new information. 

6. Explain the full assignment to the students, 
each group of students will describe Ameri- 
can life in the locality for an audience 20 
years from now. Encourage enthusiasm and 
imagination. Remind students to consider 
all aspects worth developing. 

7. Divide the class into small groups by areas 
of interest. 

8. Allow a class period for groups to brain- 
storm specific topics within their category. 
The group should determine which topics 
each student will be responsible for deve- 
loping. Students may need to write several 
papers or articles on each topic to address 
it adequately. 

9. Allow several days for research. Encourage 
students to be open minded and wide rang- 
ing in their research; e.g., human resources, 
newspapers* other media. 

10. Encourage small groups to share information. 

11. The groups should comment and sort impor- 
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tant details to be Included and limit overlaps 
while covering noticeable gaps. 

12. Actual writing of the articles might take 
several days and should include comments 
and input from other students. 

13. Share papers within small groups and, per- 
haps, across groups to edit and to reveal 
areas of weakness. 

14. Revise accordingly. 

15. Present papers aloud to the class. After 
readings, discuss the completeness of the 
project and make additions as necessary. 

16. Bind copies of the final document for each 
student, the school media center, other ap- 
propriate locations. 



Evaluation 

1. The teacher's evaluation should focus on the 
students' accomplishment of the objectives, 
their participation and enthusiasm in the 
overall project and the new insights gained of 
the present and the past. 

2. Individual and small group evaluations should 
supplement those of the teacher. 

FolloW'Up Activities 

Students can share their project with the public. 
Teacher:, might arrange a local newspaper cover- 
age or panel discussions for civic organizations. 

The class could move on to the group writing of 
a longer work using the description of the cur- 
rent place and time they now have — - all that Is 
needed is character and plot. 
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Telling 



Storytelling has as its basis the relating of a 
series of events. A story, however, contains more 
than Just a narrative. It contains descriptions 
that support the events by relating significant 
details which enhance the enjoyment and the 
understanding of the story. Stories also contain 
dialogue between characters, showing us how 
they feel, think and react. 

Telling ha^ varied purposes. A story may simply 
entertain. It may teach new ideas or lessons. In 
many instances a combination of these purposes 
appears in a story. In some more contemporary 
literature, the main purpose seems to be to cre- 
ate a mood or feeling. The narrative becomes 
poetic in the sense that imagery and ideas 
replace events as the vehicle for relating. While 
events are a part of the stories, characters and 
impressions are the focus of the piece. Teachers 
must be aware that such literature is difficult for 
many students to understand. 

The purposes of writing that tells, then, are to 
entertain and to convey information or to create 
a mood through the elements of narration, de- 
scription and dialogue. One of the purposes for 
teaching students to communicate in this mode 
should be to present and explain these principles 
which improve the students ability to communi- 
cate and to read and understand all forms of 
literature that tell, whether fictional or factual. 

This should help the student discover what makes 
writing, their's or other's, good or bad. This can 
best be accomplished through discussion of what 
happens in a piece of writing and what caused it 
to happen; why the writer chose to have it hap- 
pen instead of something else. Through such 
discussion, students arrive at a clearer under- 
standing of a writer's purpose and develop an 
appreciation for the inventiveness and language 
skill involved in writing. 

The activities that follow deal with telling as a 
communicative act; they are based on certain 
assumptions. 

In the elementary years (K through 4) students 
should learn the elements involved in telling a 
story and how to create their own stories. These 
basic principles should be taught through regu- 
lar exposure to stories (read, seen or heard) and 
through structured and unstructured discussion 



led by the teacher rather than through the 
lecture method. The students become familiar 
with many different stories through this exposure. 
They begin to recognize certain characteristics 
of stories; e.g., some will begin to recognize that 
a story is about someone or something, others 
will realize that something is going to happen to 
that person or thing and that it may affect them. 
Generally, because children are introduced to 
many fairy tales and children's stories during 
these years, most of the stories will be romantic 
in nature with good winning over evil. These 
tales are sufficient for teaching the elements of a 
story. 

Besides exposing students to many different sto- 
ries in grades K-4, teachers should encourage 
students to tell their own stories. The students 
might relate true stories or invented ones. Both 
types of stories have their importance. In encour- 
aging students to relate true stories, the teacher 
is better able to see how the students view them- 
selves, their families and their world. On the other 
hand, when students make up stories they deal 
with romanticism and idealism as well as real- 
ism — not only what happened or what probably 
would happen but also what possibly could hap- 
pen. Through inventive f lorytelling, students learn 
alternative courses of action and possible results 
of these actions. They also decide which are 
preferable. The perceptive teacher can use such 
imaginative information as well as the child's 
reality to help direct a child's learning experi- 
ences about relationships with others. 

After creating these stories, students should have 
the opportunity to share them. They might act 
out their story for another class or an assembly; 
they might tape their story for others, or ft^y 
might draw pictures for the story and make s 
bound and covered story book. A project the 
entire class can carry out is to create a series of 
stories about the same character or characters. 
Students should discover early that writing is not 
usually an end in itself. Writing is a means of 
communication. It is meant to be read, considered, 
performed and. most of all. enjoyed. 

At the 5 through 8 grade level, students should 
continue to develop an understanding of the 
elements of telling (what it is and how to do it). 
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and they should begin to understand the steps 
involved. During these years, students should be 
exposed to a wider variety of stories. The focus 
should broaden from romanticism and comedy 
) include tragedy and irony. As the students 
read more and more, they should begin to iden- 
tify stories according to purpose. The teacher 
must supply good eximples of stories with differ- 
ent purposes and help the stur^ents see how the 
author achieves purpose. Questions concerning 
characterization, actions and language help stu- 
dents see that the author's purpose determines 
the type of story written and that the author's 
style determines how well the purpose is accom- 
plished. However, in-depth study of structure 
and style should not be attempted. Discovering 
the author's purpose through discussion and 
teacher questioning will help the student be- 
come more involved with literature and reinforce 
the concept of reading as a pleasurable activity. 

The students should have the opportunity to write 
their own stories after deciding on a purpose. 
This age enjoys group work and can help brain- 
storm ideas for the story. The result is usually a 
much more interesting story and a much more 
enjoyable learning experience for the students. 
Again* these stories can and should be published. 

Students begin to read stories with different 
purposes and in different forms {novels, short 
stories, dramas, narrative poems, musical ballads). 
They should begin to recognize these forms and 
expand their writing to include them. By the 
eighth grade students should begin to answer 
questions dealing with the structure of the story 



and why authors build their stories in certain 
ways. They will not be able to formulate their 
own questions about structure, but they should 
be able to respond intelligently to teacher ques- 
tions about th. elements and function of storytel- 
ling. It is not until high school or after that most 
students become independent readers capable of 
understanding, enjoying and learning through 
self-directed efforts. This *s the ultimate goal for 
which we are striving. 

In grades 9-12 students should become more 
involved with critical reading of stories and with 
writing and using different forms of fiction to meet 
their own purposes. Also, the students should 
begin to use the different forms of presentations 
(drama, chamber theatre, oral interpretation) for 
publication of their own works. More focus should 
be put on what makes a good story. Students 
should begin asking themselves why the author 
used certain words and decided on certain 
events; they shouid become familiar with widely 
used symbols and feel more comfortable about 
interpreting the literature personally. Such exer- 
cises help students discover the author's purpose, 
a precondition in many cases to a student under- 
standing or enjoying a selection. 

The goals for storytelling can be accomplished 
through integrated activities in the language 
arts; i.e., reading stories, listening to and discuss- 
ing stories, writing stories and ultimately publish- 
ing and performing stories. Such activities fulfill 
two basic needs — the need to create and the 
need to communicate — and thus become an 
important part of the learning experiences. 
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Sample Activities 

Persona 
Grades 9-10 



Goal 

This activity provides students the opportunity to 
develop an understanding of the effect percep- 
tion has upon the manner in which a story is 
told. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• recognize that j)erception affects one's view of 
reality. ^'^ 

• recognize that perceptions vary. 

• study the effect of perception in a first person 
narrative. 

• retell a narrative from the perception of a 
selected character. 

Materials 

Pencil and paper 

Two short, first person narratives 
Transparencies or visuals of optical illusions 
Picture file 
Summary 

Students will learn the importance of perception 
and its affect upon reality through direct experi- 
ence with illusions that challenge perception and 
by reading and examining first person narratives. 
They will discuss and write a narrative of their own 
retelling a story from an adopted perspective. 

Procedures 

1. Present visual images or devices which can 
be viewed in separate ways and which can 
distort reality (such as the **vase faces*' illu- 
sion used as the cover picture of English 
Joumai September 1974 or the young woman 
seated before a mirrored vanity and the over- 
all skull impact in the picture ''All is Vanity'* 
by C. Allan Gilbert.) 

2. Explain the effect of individuals* mind-sets 
upon their perception of reality, i.e., how the 
mind acts as a filter. 



3. Allow students ample time to discuss, argue, 
deny and agree that different people see the 
same things differently. 

4. Assign a short, first person narrative, such 
as Poe's "The Cask of Amontillado" or 
Keys' "Flowers for Algernon" for student 
reading. 

5. In large or small gro^ups, have students con- 
sider the effect of the narrator's personal- 
ity upon the story. In the above works, 
Montresor's obsession and madness affect 
the way he perceives Fortunato, the events 
and the outcome of the story. And Charlie's 
handicap, while creating a different situation, 
equally influences his view of the events sur- 
rounding him. 

6. After limited time {or discussion in step five, 
ask students to list in order (jot outline) some 
of the major f'vents or issues in the story 
read. 

7. Ask students to use their outlines to discuss 
how the events and issues might have been 
altered if another character related the story, 
i.e., Fortunatc's view in . . Amontillado" 
or that of Dr. Strauss or Miss Kinnian in 
"Flowers . . .." (This may be used as a writ- 
ing assignment in itself, but keep the origi- 
nal goal of the activity in mind.) 

8. Allow students time to discuss and to pres- 
ent their ideas about the inevitable change(s) 
as a result of the shift in perception. 

9. Review the importance of the individual's 
perception upon narrative development, i.e., 
the statements and observations which are 
made in a first person narrative must be con- 
sistent with the known attitudes, biases and 
limitation i of the individual. 

10. Collect from magazines pictures of various 
interesting people. Select pictures that ar- 
rest attention, e.g., an elderly person roller 
skating. Include an assortment of character 
types — young, old, vohiptuous, squat. 
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11. Allow student?! to flip through the file. Invite 
them to choose a picture they find appealing 
or use a lottery method of selection, 

12. Ask students to form small groups. Advise 
students to bring their pictures to their group. 

13. In small groups have students study each 
picture. 

14. Using character profile questions below, have 
students suggest how each group member's 
character might respond. The following are 
suggested questions for the students' charac- 
ter profiles. The questions should be ex- 
panded or extended. 

• How well-educated is your character? 

a. grade school 

b. high school 

c. trade school 

d. college 

e. professional school 

f. self-made person 

• Howdoesyour character viewthe world? 

a. suspiciously 

b. ope.ily 

c. prejudicially 

d. broadmindedly 

e. hesitantly 

f. fearfully 

• Howdoesyour characterspeakand converse? 

a. authoritatively 

b. loudly 

c. slowly 

d. quietly 

e. pompously 

f. nervously 

• Howdoesyourcharacterdeal with conflict? 

a. escapes 

b. agressively 

c. directly 

d. sarcastically 

e. diplomatically 

f. deceitfully 



• What isyourcharacter'spublic image? 
a. generous f. loving 

g. chilly 

h. sullen 



b. stingy 

c. nasty 

d. pleasant I- petty 

e. friendly 

• What isyourcharacter'sprivate or personal face? 

a. generous c. nasty 

b. stingy d. pleasant 



e. friendly h. sullen 

f. loving i. petty 

g. chilly 

• What is your character's employment? 

• What is the view the community takes of 
your character? 

15. Encourage students to assume the character s 
identity. Reinforce role playing as much as 
possible, i.e., use character's name in ad- 
dressing the student. 

16. Use a story (film, print or audio version) 
such as "Bernice Bobs Her Hair" as a 
narrative stimulus for retelling {i.e., as the 
students' characters might tell the story). 

17. In the same working groups as step 12. ask 
students to discuss how each individual's 
character might tell the story. 

18. Assign students to retell in writing the story 
from their character's perception. 

19. Suggest students use working groups for 
editorial purposes. 

20. Collect final papers for evaluation. 
Evaluation 

1. Peer and self-evaluation are an inherent part 
of the small group work and editorial efforts. 

2. Teacher evaluation should focus upon the 
students' in-class work as participating group 
members and upon the final written product. 
In ter is of the student's paper, the primary 
objective is the successful use of an adopted 
perception. 

FoUoW'iap Activities 

Extend this experience by assigning composi- 
tions for retelling other narratives. 

Have students tell an incident firom their lives 
from their own perspectives, then from their 
parents' perspectives. 

Resources 

English Joumai September 1964. Volume 63. 
Number 6. 

Wakefield. Beverly. Perception and Communica- 
tion, Theory into Practice Series. 

**Spaccs and Illusions" poster available from 
The High Museum of Art. Educational Division. 
Atlanta. Georgia. 
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Dear Dilemma 
Grades 11*12 



Purpose/Goal 

This activity provides a chance for students to 
tell a series of events that might have led to a 
particular situation. Students give advice on how 
to solve a hypothetical dilemma. 

Objective 

The learner will 

• develop a series of events that might precede 
a given situation. 

• organize these events in a logical sequence. 

• tell these events to a larger group or the entire 
class. 

• give advice on how to solve a hypothetical 
situation. 

Materials 

Cards containing hypothetical situations 
Samples of "Dear Abby" columns 
Summary^ 

In this activity students will brainstorm a series 
of possible events leading to a hypothetical 
situation. They will then organize those events in 
a logical sequence and tell that sequence to the 
class within a limited time period. Additionally, 
students will brainstorm possible solutions for a 
problem, then write a letter offering their per- 
sonal advice. 

Procedures 

1. Have the students choose a partner with 
whom they can work amicably. 

2. Without previewing, have each student choose 
a card on which a situation is written (r.e.. 
they pick a card from a collection that is 
face down on a table). 

3. Tell students to share each situation with 
their card partner. 

4. Have students brainstorm events which might 
have led to the situation (i.e., students coop- 
eratively develop a series of events which 
might have preceded the main event). 

5. Kach student organizes the preceding events. 



This can be done on paper in jot list form or 
simply practiced for presentation from 
memory. 

6. Each student must tell the events which 
were selected to a larger group or to the 
whole class in no less than one minute nor 
no more than two minutes. The list of situa- 
tions below is not exhaustive. The teacher 
should supplement with items that are ap- 
propriate to the region and to the students* 
environment, experience and ability. Items 
which may result in undesirable responses 
should be deleted. 

a. Tell your teacher or principal the events 
which led to 

your innocent possession of the school's 
burglar alarm and master keys. 

your innocent possession of the answer 
key to tomorrow's final exam in mathe- 
matics. 

your parking your car in the principal's 
reserved parking space. 

your driving your car through the school's 
prize rose garden. 

your ramming into the vice principal's 
brand new, diesel-powered station wagon. 

the failure of your chemistry experiment 
and the resulting damage to the lab. two 
external walls and 14 windows in an 
adjoining building. 

your innocent presence in the girls' boys' 
locker room while members of the oppo- 
site sex are preparing to dress. 

your 14th and final tardy to you"* fourth 
period, after lunch class. 

your parking the school's new educa- 
tional training vehicle in the 15-foot ravine 
behind the school cafeteria. 

b. Tell your parent or ggardian the events 
which led to 

your being brought home from a date in 
a police car. 

your arriving home at 2 a.m. when you 
were due at 10:30 p.m. 
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your late arrival at your sister s (brother s) 
wedding when you had been entrusted 
with the rings. 

your breaking both headlights out of the 
family car. 

your charging $100 worth of merchan- 
dise (new clothes) to their account. 

Other stem sentenr^s may include siblings, 
dates* ministers, civil officials and so on. 

7. After completing steps above, organize groups 
of three to five students and appoint a re* 
corder from each group. 

8. Distribute samples of "Dear Abby" newspa- 
per column for students to use as a mod>il. 

9. Discuss with students the task (thpit is. they 
will collectively discuss a hypothetical prob- 
lem and then individually write a letter as a 
response). 

10. Arbitrarily give each group two cards with 
dilemmas. Some possibilities are 

how to ask for a date 

how to graciously turn down a date 

how to tell a person you have dated steadily 
that you wish to date someone else 

how to tell someone you are sorry 
how to back out of an unsupervised situation 
that you consider unwholesome without being 
called a prude or a chicken 

how to tell someone you like very much that 
they have bad breath or dandruff 

11. Have students decide which dilemma they 
would like to discuss. 

12. Tell students to brainstorm at least three 
distinct alternatives for the selected dilemma. 
Tell students to suggest step*> for each 
alternative. The recorder is responsible for 



preparing and. finally, submitting jot lists for 
the alternatives. 

13. After adequate time has been provided for 
discussion, have students prepare individual 
letters telling the dilemma writer how to 
proceed in resolving the problem. The style 
of students' response matches the "Dear 
Abby" format. 

14. Have students use group revision or editing 
process to refine their individual letters. 

15. Give students opportunity to share the di- 
lemma and one or two of the groups' individ- 
ual r esponses with the whole class. 

16. Submit final copies of letters and each group's 
jot lists^for teacher evaluation. 

Evaluation 

Peer evaluation is inherent in the group editing 
process. 

The jot list from group work and teacher observa- 
tion are evidence of participation. 

Letters themselves become evidence of individ- 
ual effort. 

FoUow-up Activities 

Reverse '*Dear Abby" responses by having stu- 
dents tell the distressed person the step-by-step 
worst possible course of action. 

Using student-selected want ad from local news- 
paper, have students prepare business letter 
inquiries to the advertiser. Responses are to 
include statements telling what experiences qual- 
ify the students for the desired positions. 

Develop a column siuiilar to "Dear Abby" as an 
integral part of a classroom newspaper or sug- 
gest such a column to the sponsor of the school 
newspaper. 
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Explaining 



Explaining undergrids other modes of disci ^urse* 
such as interpreting. It involves activiti^^ quite 
similar to those in other instructioi:?.! areas, such 
as reading. Thus, it becomes doubly important in 
itself as a mode of communication and as a 
building block for other phases of instructions. 

The similarity of activities in bo^h instances 
offers the teacher the opporunity to reinforce, 
through additional practice, elements common 
to several skills. However, if the activities seem 
redundant, economize through careful planning. 
One or a series of activities could be used to 
build concepts useful for reading and writing and 
fi>r specific disciplines such as social studies, 
science or mathematics. 

In explaning an individual must be r^<e to make 
something clear to someone else. The stated or 
unstated how must be answered. "How did this 
happen?'* "How do I get to your house?" **How 
do you bake a cake?'* 

To satisfy this how question an individual must 

• recognize that a process or procedure is com- 
prised of steps. 



• identify the steps in the process or procedure. 

• recognize the order inherent in the steps. 

• organize and present the data in a fashion 
appropriate to the audience. 

As students progress in age and ability, their 
efforts should obviously take on a greater level of 
sophistication. Providing logical development, 
making connections and demonstrating relation- 
ships will require more effort and rely upon the 
students* increasing maturity. 

The how question for older students will become 
more abstract. Their responses wil! require the 
use of appropriate examples and appeals to pre- 
cedent for justification. 

When working with older or younger students, 
the teacher will need to alert them to the differ- 
ences in an explanation that is face-to-face (i.e., 
one in which the receiver's reactions can be seen 
and his or her confusion resolved by the other) 
and one that must stand on 'ts own merits (one 
in which the sender is unable to react to the 
receiver's confusion or responses, such as a set 
of written directions). 
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Sample Activities 

Feature Story 
Grades 9-10 



Goal/l^i»« v« 

This activity will help students develop a height- 
ened sense of audience. Students experiment 
with writing for an outside audience. The ftMure 
story is explored. Students make appropriate 
language choices suitable for the work and the 
audience. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• develop a feature story. 

• make appropriate language choices for that 
story. 

• write for an outside audience. 

• participate in a small group editorial board. 

Malerials 

Copies of good feature stories 
Examples of strong end paragraphs 
Chalk chalkboard 
Summary 

Students write a feature story on the subject of 
why Is a good teacher. Arti- 
cles are presented in small groups which select, 
edit and submit the best to the school paper. 

Procedures 

1. Have students brainstorm for the qualities 
that make a good teacher. Encourage stu- 
dents to elaborate on characteristics. 

2. Through the use of the criteria developed 
above, ask students to indentif^' a teacher 
past or present who exemplifies these char- 
acteristics. 

3. Students complete a free writing assignment 
about this person and share their work in 
small groups. 

4. Discuss the aspects of a good feature story 
using examples selected for this purpose. 
(See Materials.) 



5. Have students write a feature story for the 
school paper on the subject why 

is a good teacher. They are 

individually to write an in-depth article on 
their favorite teacher, enumerating the good 
qualities of that teacher as a model. The free 
writing assignment may form the basis of 
this article, or the students may by now 
have changed their minds. 

6. The form of the article is that of a feature 
story, which Is a long, researched article for 
the front page of a paper. 

7. Instruction in form should concentrate on 
the lead paragraph and pyramid organiza- 
tion of material typical of journalistic style. 

8. Careful proofreading is a part of this step. 

9. Have students present articles in small groups, 
exchange feedback and then revise their 
efforts. 

10. Ask students to return to small groups with 
revised articles. The group selects the best 
paper (s) and suggests further revisions. 

11. Have the final drafts shared with the entire 
class. 

12. The class then decides which papers to sub- 
mit to the school newspaper. 



Evaluation 

Teacher evaluation should be begun through 
observation of student work. Join several of the 
small group's proceedings. Notice p^^ocess and 
student's interaction in offering ami accepting 
criticism. 

The students' efforts in free writing and in individ- 
ual feature story writing can be evaluated. The 
evaluation should focus the directions given and 
the students' success or failure in adhering to 
them. 
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Follow-up Activities 

Repeating objectives and procedures above, stu- 
dents can write similar stones about adults out- 
side the classroom who are or were significant 
individuals to them. 

Similar stories can be developed about class- 
mates. 

Students can modify material used in the feature 



story or the follow-up and write editorials as 
appropriate (i.e., important of good teachers or 
meaningful adults). 

Any of the above ideas can be redeveloped in the 
form of a narrative using a nonfiction or a fiction 
approach. 

Resources 

(See Explsinlng, Grades 11-12.) 
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Robota 
Grades 11-12 



Goal/Purpose 

The purpose of this activity is to help students 
develop a heightened sense of audience in their 
writing. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• make language choices based on audience 
considerations. 

• develop a personal, interesting and coherent 
paper. 

• emphasize audience appeal. 
Materials 

Pencil and paper 

Appropriate print and nonprint materials on 
robot themes 

Summarv 

The following activity takes students beyond the 
pedestrian and routine assignments that some- 
times stifle writing. This activity calls for imagi- 
native fiction, but other options can be created. 
To assess audience appeal students read their 
explanations to peers as a culminating activity. 

Procedures 

1. The teacher sets the stage for the activity by 
assigning an appropria* reading such as 
Isaac Asimov's / Robot or Karel Capek's 
R.U.R. or showing a film or filmstrip about a 
robot. 

2. Instruct students to design a robot. Each 
must produce a sketch and provide a name 
for his or her design. 

3. Each student then jots down notes on the 
following. 

The robot's components, functions and ma- 
terials 

Its capabilities and limitiations 
Its special features 

4. Using their notes, the students individually 
writf> a paper explaining their robots to poten- 
tial buyers. The papers are to be accurate. 
(This isn't a used robot.) 



5. In small groups the students test market their 
designs and explanations. 

6. Based on peer responses students make ap- 
propriate revisions. 

7. The students read their papers to potential 
buyers from other small groups. The buyers 
provide feedback on whether the explana- 
tions are clear or adequate. 

Evaluation 

1. Self and peer evaluation are integral parts of 
the activity. (See steps 5 and 7 above.) 

2. Teacher evaluation focuses upon complete- 
ness of exercise, quality of description and 
effectiveness of audience appeal. 

Follow-up Activities 

Maintaining the futurist theme, students can 
design a spaceship for travel in deep space. For 
this activity blueprints can be drawn, internal 
division indicated, floor plans provided and so 
on. 

Jot down notes explaning 

what life support systems have been included 

and how these systems work. 

what recreational facilities have been included. 

what propulsion systems have been designed 

and how they work. 

what other provisions for living have been made. 
Using the notes and drawings, write a paper to 
convince others to join you on the trip into deep 
space or to buy the product and use it themselves. 

Read your paper to a potential space voyager. 
After the space voyager has made a decision 
have the voyager give you feedback on your 
paper. 



Alternate Activity 

Reverse the entire time sequence and ask stu- 
dents to design a product or products which 
could be used by colonial settlers. 

These products must be of wood and capable of 
manufacture with hand tools only. 
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The written desicription can be in modern 
(anachronistic) lahgua'geTorlirDnvenience or for 
comic effect. The description can \)e made more 
challenging by requiring students to research 
the language of the time period and produc^ 
their descriptions as ;lear to^ that language as 
possible. . ' 

Resources/References 

Irmscher, William E., Teaching Expository Writing. 
NY: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1979. 

Kirby, Dan and Liner., T6m Inside Out: Strate- 
gies for Teaching Writing as a Developmental 
Process. NY: Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc., 1981. 

Koch and Brazil. ^Strategies for Teaching the 
Composing Process. Urbana, III: NCTC, 1978. 

Martin. Nancy, ct.al.. Writing and Learning Across 
the Curriculum, II- J 6. London: Ward Lock Edu* ^ 
cational for the Scl ils Council, 1976 (available 
from Hayden). 



Maxwell, Rhoda J. and Judy, Stephen. Composing. 
Michigan: The Michigan Council of T(>aching of 
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Persuading 



As members of a highly communicative social 
group, ive regularly send and receive numerous 
messages: many of these messages are intended 
to persuade. We exhort others to believe as we 
do, and we are ourselves exhorted to accept the 
beliefs, statements or opinions of others. In 
addition, if the statistics describing our viewing 
habits are to be credited, are literally 
innundated with efforts at persuasion in the form 
of commercial advertising. It is. therefore, ex- 
tremely important to help young people become 
more aware of and effective in their use of 
persuasive discoairse; furthermore, it is equally 
important to help our students become more 
effective in their ability to identify persuasive 
arguments. 

Predictably, efforts with younger students con- 
centrate on developing awareness, not proficiency. 
The teacher's initial task is to help students 
recognise their own natural, normal attempts at 



persuasion. Once students understand that per- 
suading is not a new or an alien activity, efforts 
should be directed at helping students to present 
their own ideas convincingly and to provide 
supporting information such as examples which 
help substantiate a position. 

Activities at the elementary level include evaluat- 
ing points of view, developing explanations, pro- 
viding supporting examples, identifying individ- 
ual motives, anticipating counter arguments and 
so on. At the high school level these practices 
are pursued in greater depth. Students work to 
refine their persuasive skills and to become more 
adept at penetrating the manipulative messages 
aimed at all of us. Efforts focus on providing 
experiences which will help students recognize 
attempts (their own and those of others) at 
persuading. 
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Sample Activities 

Persuasive Messages 
Grades 9-10 



Goal/Pnrpose 

As receivers of persuasive messages, we must be 
alert to proofs which seek to satisfy our motives. 
As initiators of persuasive messages, we must be 
concerned with motive appeal. We must express 
our messages in a manner that satisfies the 
motives of the listener. Students will have oppor- 
tunity to develop their understanding of these 
facts by writing persuasive messages. 

Objcctlvea 

The learner will 

• select and narrow topics. 

• develop and write conclusions. 

• develop and write thesis statements. 

• gain insight into values and motives as an 
element of audience appeal. 

• demonstrate logical thinking. 

• develop, write and present a persuasive argu- 
ment. 

Materials 

Access to media center, current periodicals anu 
other related literature 

Summary 

Students, as a group, will follow a series of steps 
to develop a sample persuasive argument. 
Individually, in pairs or in small groups, they 
will then consider several topics for which per- 
suasive arguments would be appropriate, par- 
tially develop persuasive arguments for two of 
their topics, and. finally, develop one fully into a 
presentable argument. 

Procedures 

1. Explain to the students that they are to 
develop a persuasive argument that takes 
into account motive appeal. 

2. Explain to students that thesis statements 
are essentially statements of purpose. They 
answer questions such as "What am I trying 
to prove?" or '*What statement am I making?" 



Often it is helpful to write a conclusion 
before writing a thesis statement, this allows 
the writer the opportunity to keep the end in 
mind while developing the introductory 
statements. 

3. Consider this conclusion — Sky diving is a 
challenge because it presents the diver with 
a variety of unpredictable and dangerous 
hazards while requiring training and good 
sense. 

4. Students should construct a thesis firom this 
conclusive or final sentence. 

5. Encourage students to develop introductions 
which present the thesis in palatable ways. 

6. Assign students to work individually, in pairs 
or in small groups to develop, rehearse and 
refine their products. 

7. Students should consider a number of topics 
that lend themselves to persuasion and in 
which they have some interest and expertise. 

8. Narrow the topic selection alternatives to 
two. 

9. Students should examine the usefulness and 
manageability of both topics, which must 
not be too broad or general. Individual, peer, 
group and teacher assistance may be a 
necessary part of delimiting a topic. 

10. Students should repeat the process above 
(skip 2-6) for their cwo topics; i.e.. develop 
conclusion, write thesis statements and de- 
velop introductions. 

11. Discuss the following rhetorical items in 
detail with the students. Be certain they 
understand the meanings and importance of 
each. Questions and examples follow the 
items. This should be done with the large 
group and repeated with the specific topics 
selected by the students in small groups. 

Thesis Statement 

Reasoning (effect-cause and cause-effect) 
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Propomition of fad (occurrence, existence 
and causality) 

A. Occurence American leaders planned 

in advance the invasion of 
Cuba. 

B. Existence The abominable snowman 

really lives. 

C. Causality Spectator preference for 

action sports will lead to the 
death of baseball as a pro- 
fessional sport. 

Propoaition of value 

A. John Kennedy was a great president. 

B. Modern art is rubbish. 

Propoaition of policy \a 

A. A program of fiee medical care for all 
citizens should be established by the 
federal government. 

B. The U.S. should continue its support 
of the United Nations. 

Students will use some or all of the above 
tactics and activities in completing thei^^ 
work. 

12. Students should decide on the one topic 
they would like to develop further, 

13. Students should rememberthat a mere state- 
ment of purpose is not enough: the purpose 
has to be significant for the person who will 
be reading or hearing the work. The as- 
sumed audience may respond to the thesis 
with a thought such as, "I'm not sure I 
agree, but I'd like to see or hear the writer's 
reasons for that assertion."^ 

14. Students should develop ana present a per- 
suasive argument for the topic selected. 

15. Students should analyze their products on 
the following criteria. 

a. Kar ii product should be evaluated on the 
organization, clarity, preciseness, persua- 
siveness and logic of the evidence pre- 
sented by the student. 

I). Is there a clear-cut thesis? 

( . Is there a strong introduction? 

d. Did S select the criteria which I thought 
the audience would accept for judging 
the truth of my proposition? 

e. Did I develop my proposition thoroughly? 



f. Does the conclusion make a final state- 
ment appropriate to my thesis? 

Note: IJ the audience walks awaif. the speaker or writer Jails 
at the outset. 

Evaluation 

Peer evaluation should be an integral part of the- 
group process with students providing feiedback 
to each other. 

Teacher observation of performance should be 
based on students' participation in group discus- 
sion as well as on their final products using the 
same criteria as in step 15. 

Follow-up Activities 

Students sharpen their analytical skills by hav- 
ing them collect (from television, films, newspapers, 
books, magazines, signs) examples of messages 
that they think are designed to trick people or to 
persuade them by flattery or other less than 
honest means. Bring them to class for discussion. 
(They need not confine their selection to the 
printed or spoken word. Pictures are designed to 
persuade, too.) Share these. See if the class re- 
acts to it as the student did. Do the opinions of 
the group agree? What generalizations can be 
made about the teenage appeal of the ad? Would 
it appeal to an adult audience as much? Why. or 
why not? Check conclusions- by asking parents 
and other adults how they respond to the ad, and 
then report to the class. 

Write an advertisement for a leading brand of 
soap or similar commodity, and then write a 
paragraph discussing the validity of the appeals 
you have used. 

Suppose you were planning a model of a new car 
to bring the buyer a new way of life. What 
evidence could you use to support this claim? 

Conduct a discussion on these or similar topics 
Does the audience believe advertising? 
Why do you suppose that overadapting to the 
audience is a more usual problem in advertising 
than in other kinds of communications? 
Drug companies have found that news programs 
help to sell their products, but airline companies 
have found them ineffectual. Can you account 
for this? 
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Modern Motives 
Grades 11-12 



Goal/Purpose 

This activity familiarizes students with the con- 
cept and use of motive appeal in audience 
persuasion. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• identify the intended audience of an advertise- 
ment. 

• identify motive appeal in advertisements* 

• examine various persuasive devices. 

• develop a persuasive argument. 

Materials 

Access to media center 

Magazines (older editions and current ones) 

Reproductions of mail order catalogs such as 
Sears, Roebuck and Company 1904 and 1906 
catalogs 

Overhead projector 
Summary 

Students will identify the intended audience and 
appeal of advertisements which appeared in 
magazines. They will then adapt this information, 
consider the current consumer and develop a 
persuasive advertising campaign to sell this prod- 
uct in today's market. 

Procedures 

1. Allow students to peruse advertisements for 
products which appeared in magazines pub< 
lished at least 10 years ago, preferably longer. 

2. Remind students that the purpose of an 
advertisement is to sell a product and, 
therefore, an ad must specifically appeal to 
its audience to be successful. Use an ov*?r- 
hcad transparency of such an ad for a 
discussion example. 

3. Divide the class into small groups. 

4. Have students exchange information about 
the ads they examine. (In this exchange 
th(>v must at least identify the audience to 
whic h their ad was addressed and the particu* 
lar motive appeal or selling point.) 



Note: Recognition of terminology such as bandwagon 
and glittering generalities is useful in identifying appeal 
through propaganda devices but is not essential. 

5. Tell each group to identify products or adver- 
tising strategies which are not widely used in 
current magazines. Formulate a master list 
of these items. 

6. Consider older products for which interest- 
ing advertisements could be developed. 

7. Tell students, either in pairs or small groups, 
to select a product horn the list. 

8. Have students make a list of selected product's 
features; e.g., usefulness, attractiveness, 
materials, accessories, cost. 

9. Ask students to reflect on the current life- 
style of Americans and identify which fea- 
tures might appeal to modern buyers. 

10. Consider current magazine advertisements 
and identify appeals which can be adapted 
in persuading potential buyers to consider 
their product. 

11. Remind students to identify a specific mar- 
ket {e.g., children, teenagers, senior citizens, 
attorneys, teachers, health enthusiasts, sports 
fans) to which they will address their 
campaign. 

12. Tell students to identify an appropriate ap- 
peal for that audience. 

13. Have students examine various persuasive 
devices that could be used in their campaign. 

14. Tell students to combine their information 
and to plan an advertising campaign which 
would persuade an identified modern con* 
sumer group. 

15. Have students present their ad campaign to 
their classmates. 

16. After each presentation, have the class iden- 
tify three components of the campaign, 
namely audience appeal and persuasive 
device(s) and identify the point at which they 
were convinced to buy or not buy the item. 
(Students must participate in the audience 
role as representatives of the intended group.) 



Evaluation 

1. Peer evaluation is inherent in step 16. 

2. Teacher evaluation should focus on the group. 
Is the campaign targeted precisely? 

Is the audience identification appropriate? 

Is the attempt at persuasion logical? 

Is the overall effort representative of the 
group's collective skill and ability? 

Follow-up Activities 

Students cross compare advertising of the san-^e 
product in different market places such as Good 
Housekeeing and Psychology Today. 

Students compare advertising in American mag- 
azines and British magazines or other English 
language foreign journals. 



Using press books students consider variety of 
appeals used by professional publicists for per- 
suading different segments of the population to 
attend the same movie. (The local theater owners 
have quite a number of these press L oks for 
their use in offering new films in local areas.) 

Students design adjunct material for their Initial 
ad campaign such as buttons, bumper stickers, 
slogans, additional products including deluxe 
models, inexpensive models and so on. 

Students role play various situations in which 
successful persuasion was a crucial factor such 
as talking a police officer out of a ticket ot asking 
to borrow the family car or asking for an advance 
on their allowance. 
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Researching 



Research is literally a process of discovery and 
organization. There are a number of steps in this 
process. 

• Clearly defining the purpose and the direction 
of the research 

• Identifying the available sources of informa- 
tion (in and out of school) 

• Gathering data from among the sources 

• Organizing the information obtained 

• Reporting the results 

Traditionally, school related research has relied 
upon the school media center and the local 
public library. While these are valid and reliable 
sources, research should not be limited to or by 
these facilities. Recognition of the community as 
a valuable adjunct to the classroom is valuable 
in researching. Community members, business 
and governmental agencies and the media 
(national and local) are often underused sources 
for student research; everything from rock con- 
certs to retirement homes should be given con- 
sideration as rich, relevant sources. 



To be successful the researcher must gather 
useful information efficiently; most students will 
not be able to intuitively accomplish this. Teacher 
effort and instructional time will acquaint stu- 
dents with tactics and strategies for streamlining 
their efforts. Since the majority of this work is 
done outside the classroom and, frequently, out- 
side the school, the teacher must adapt some 
systematic method for assuring that students are 
progressing toward their goal(s). 

Reporting findings is usually done in school to 
the class or a small group within the class; the 
teacher should rarely, if ever, be the sole audience. 
This reporting can legitimately take a number of 
forms; e.g., an oral report, a project, a student- 
made tape or media product, or the traditional 
paper. 

Ideally, the information sought by students should 
be of value and interest to them. The specified 
tasks are more successfully accomplished when 
they are related to the students* needs and when 
the students perceive the process, methodology 
and results of research as valuable means to a 
goal which they recognize. 
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Sample Activities 

Real People 
Grades 9-10 



Purpose 

Students are led.to see literature as products of 
human effort, written by real people. Reading 
and responding are in-depth activities. They 
focus on a single author rather than on brfef 
pieces by several authors. The emphasis is on 
sharing insights and on individual student 
responses. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• study the life and work(s) of one author in 
depth. 

• use current secondary sources on author. 

• respond to several writings of a single author. 

• write summary portraits of author and his or 
her work. 

Materials 

Library resources about writers — Current Bio- 
graphi;. Who's Who 

Books of library criticism, magazine reviews, 
biographies 

Selected writings by the author 

Relevant nonprlnt media (film, audio disc tape) 

Summary 

This research procedure leads students to use a 
variety of primary and secondary sources. Litera- 
ture is presented as the product of human efforts; 
teachers help students learn that authors are 
real people not merely literary giants. Each 
student delivers a creative presentation of a 
portion of the author's work. The sharing of 
feelings and opinions about the author's work is 
encouraged. The final product of this effort is a 
summary essay. 

Procedures 

1. Toward the end of a dass period write the 
name of an essayist, poet or novelist on the 
board and simply say **find out more about 
this writer." 



2. Each class member must contribute at least 
one piece of information about that author at 
the next class meeting. 

3. Pass out copies of the author's work(s) and 
read to the students from that author's material. 
Talk about the works and share your feelings. 
Ask the students to share their feelings and 
invite them to speculate about the author, the 
authors origins, attitudes, biases. Direct them 
to read other works by that author. 

4. If possible, incorporate other media such as 
films, recordings, slides or music about the 
author or the author's work to increase the 
students' interest and involvement. (To broaden 
the context for the writer's works, try some- 
thing with visuals and sound in a multimedia 
presentation.) 

5. Read some of the criticism about the author's 
work. If possible, read some of the author's 
own criticism. Discuss the role of the critic. 
Encourage students to make critical judg- 
ments of their own. 

# 

6. Ask students to present a portion of the 
writer's work to the class, perhaps as a short 
interpretive reading. 

P 

7. Involve the class or the group in a limited 
discussion of the work presented. 

8. Each student should write a summary criti- 
cism of the author and the work. The teacher 
should encourage the students to include 
their own opinions and feelings. 

9. Preliminary drafts should be shared and 
edited in small groups. 



Evaluation 

1. The teacher should be certain that the 
papers represent the student's own effort 
and incorporate material from a variety 
of sources. Criteria might include the 
following questions and should be pro- 
vided to the student in advance. 
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Does the reader get a feel for the author? 

Does the writer hook the reader's interest 
In the author? 

Does the writer offer adequate support for 
the opinion stated? 

Are papers developed portraits of the author? 
Does the author s humanity emerge? 

2. Students* interpretive readings are responded 
to by the class to provide peer evaluation. 
Small groups should work together respond- 
ing to and editing the summary essays during 
revision for the final draft. 



Follow*up Activities 

The same procedures can be used for writers in 
several genres. 

Students may also identify, interview and pres- 
ent to the class writers in their community. 

Students might attempt writing in the genre or 
on the subjects of the author they have researched. 



Resources 
Filmm 

From the Georgia Department of Education: 

4261 Carl Sandburg Discusses His Work 

9001 James Dickey. Poet 

4296 Mark Twain Gives an Interview 

7292 Why Man Creates 

Disc or tape recordings 

Weiss. M. Jerry. From Writers to Students: The 
Pleasures and Pains of Writing. Newark. N.J.: 
IRA, 800 Barksdale Rd.. 1979. 

Print 

Janeezkot Paul, "In Their Own Words — Inter- 
vievi/s with Authors/' English Journal column. 

Interviews 

Paris Reviews^ Series 1-4. 

Other 

Local writers 

Kirby. Dan and Tom Liner. Inside Out: Develop- 
mental Strategies for Teaching Writing. Mont- 
clair. New Jersey: Boynton/Cook Publishers, 
Inc. 1981. 
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Detective Stories 
Grades 11-12 



Adapted from 
W. Keith Kraus 

Murder. Mischief, and Maifhem: A Process for Creative Research Papers 

Urbana. Illinois 
National Council of Teachers of English 
1978 



Purpose 

Students approach research as a process of 
discovery, a mystery to be solved. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• develop an understanding of the research pro- 
cess by going through the steps involved. 

• approach the research process and report 
findings with an unbiased attitude. 

• interpret and analyze sources. 

• document sources using an appropriate format. 

• present research findings appropriate to a 
particular audience. 

Materials 

A tape of Poe s •*Tcll Tale Heart" 
A murder mystery 

A synopsis of an actual murder case 

Library resources 

An annotated list of topics 

Summary 

Writing a research paper is often a frightening 
prospect for students. Allay fears by giving stu- 
dents an overview of the entire process. Let them 
know what will be happening as they work this 
project. Establish the success-oriented nature of 
this project. Help students see themselves as 
resident experts on their topic. They are in 
charge of knowing more than anyone else on 
that particular topic. Help students see this 
process as one of discovery, one in which they 
are detectives in search of clues. There will be 
false starts and deadend streets and this should 



not be a signal to surrender. Present this activity 
as a case, as a mystery to solve, and emphasize 
process. Allow five to six weeks for the unit. 

Procedures 

1. Generate enthusiasm for the project by shar^ 
ing a Sherlock Holmes, Agatha Christie or 
other murder mystery. Play a tape of Po€*s 
'Tell Tale Heart/' Discuss the role of the 
detective in these pieces. 

2. Encourage students to give a brief summary 
of recent real murder stories. Brainstorm for 
a list of famous real detectives. Discuss the 
glamour mythology of detectives; use TV 
shows such as Rockford Files or MaQnum 
PJ. as examples. 

3. Present a synopsis of a murder case (see 
resources — Murder, Mischief, Mayhem). 
Ask students how they might go about solv- 
ing it. Point out the hours of searching for 
and sifting through myriad details to locate 
clues. Reinforce the notion of the often labo- 
rious research that goes intq solving a case. 

4. Explain that students will participate in <i 
similar process for their research. Give a 
brief overview of the research process. 

5. Conduct a school media center tour. If possi- 
ble, take a field trip to a nearby regional or 
college library. Introduce students to poten- 
tial sources of information with which they 
may not be familiar. Give them hands on 
experience with microfilm or microfiche. 

6. Create and distribute a research activity 
sheet that makes it necessary for students to 
aciu^ly use the sources they have discovered, 
i.e.. a^^^ujfTfnents which require the students 
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to use the information sources suggested in 
step 5. Be sure students can use indices such 
as the New York Times Index; require them 
to put on a reel of microfilm and locate 
information; have students use the Reader s 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Avoid sug- 
gesting that dry, lifeless details are desirable. 
A culminating activity for this might be a 
short summary paper on the mood of the 
times as gleaned from details discovered in 
completing the activity sheet. 

7. Introduce the overall project in more c ?tail 
and assign topics, (see "An Annotated List 
of Topics ' In Murder. Mischief and Mayhem) 
Poll student interests based on the topics 
available and assign topics based on stu* 
dents' interests. 

8. Have students immerse themselves in the 
time period of their topic. Create questions 
which they might wish to consider. 

What was life like? 

What did people wear? 

What were the big headlines? 

Who was President? 

What was the popular form of entertainment? 

AssuTe students that this is neither busy 
work nor wasted effort. Suggest that they 
may be able to incorporate this information 
into their research papers and that their 
additional knowledge of the period will en- 
hance their ability to complete the research. 

9. Have students use the New York Times 
Index to determine the general events of 
their cases as best they can. Have them 
simply scan headlinesN)f the Index and fill 
out what they can on tnt "Research Paper 
Fact Sheet.*' 

10. Have students go back to the New York 
Times Index and choose the stories they 
want to read. Assist students with some 
helpful hints on how to carefully screen the 
articles. " 

11. As students read, have them note informa- 
tion necessary for locating the article again 
should they need to go back to it. 

12. Remind students that they are to check a 
minimum of 30 sources and that they are to 
construct a lO.to 12 page paper. 



13. Stress accuracy in notetaking. Point out 
differences in writing styles from 19th to 
20th century news stories. Remind students 
to maintain a researcher's detached view. 
(Encourage students to bring in examples of 
attitudes and language that seem interesting.) 
Remind students to research words and 
phrases that they do not understand. Help 
students with other aspects that may be 
troublesoine such as trial material 'see pp\ 
146 through 147. Murder. Mischief, and ' 
Max Sem). Alert students to be on the look- 
out iOr materials, such as letters-to-the- 
editor. that were never cited. Finally, help 
students understand the difference between 
their synopsis of material and outright 
plagiarism. 

14. Help students brainstorm alternate sources 
of information such as trial transcripts. 

15. Allow two to four weeks for students to review 
materials, take notes and construct rough 
drafts. 

16. The major portion of in ci&s^ time can be 
devoted to helping students learn to write 
more effective introductions, to search for 
strong quotations and then to weave in 
those quotations, to actually construct the 
paper, to document sources and to build 
more effective conclusions. Students should 
at this time also be writing m a journal. It 
wouid not be inaT>propriate for teachers to 
provide a range of writing opportunities which 
are not necessarily related to the research 
paper. 

17. Construct a checklist that reflects those 
research items you hal/e been helping stu- 
dents learn. Let students work with a partner 
to check rough drafts. Students can help 
each other in the revision process. 

18. Allow time (one week) for final drafts to be 
written and submitted. 



Evaluation 

1. Emphasize the process. Let the student know 
in advance that they are to be evaluated on 
the process, i.e.. selecting pertinent facts, 
maintaining a researcher s objectivity, choos- 
ing quotations that strengthen their papers, 
arranging findings in an organized and effec- 
tive manner. Therefore, the teacher must use 
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the same checklist form that was given the 
students when evaluating the process. 

2. Self-evaluation should involve the student in 
using the checklist provided. 

3. Peer evaluation should be done with a part- 
ner to check drafts for revision. 

4. Final products may be shared with the class. 
Foiiow*up Activities 

Students may write their own mystery stories, 
possibly withholding solutions, for the class to 
solve. 

The checklist may, be applied to other research 
projects on other subjects. 4 

Resources \ 

Kraus. W. Keith. Murder. Mischief, and Mayhem. 
A Process for Creative Research Papers. Urbana, 
Illinois. NCTE. 1978. Within this title see "An 
Annotated List of Topics/* 



Newmpaper Articles 

Locate (or have students locate) articles on 
murders or mysteries. 

Trials 

Have students sit in on court proceedings or 
interview attorneys, jurists or others who have 
had experience with murder trials. 

Novels 

In Cold Blood by Truman Capote 
Murder in Coweta County; by Margaret Ann 
Barnes 

Drsma 

Twelve Ani/ry Men by Reginald Rose 
Music 

"Night Moves'* by Bob Seegar 
TV 

Tape of "Mystery** hosted by Gene Shalit. PBS 
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Interpreting 

^ # 



Interpreting is the act of deriving meaning from 
something. The something might be a fairly 
simple experience or a very complex philosophi- 
cal treatise. We may Interpret a child's throwing 
a pencil to mean that he or she is angry or that 
he or she seeks attention; on the other extreme 
we may interpret Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
to mean whatevj>r it might mean. 

Constraints upon the interpretation vary. Some*, 
thing may be interpreted in light of its personal 
significance — what does this event or this 
statement mean personally or privately? Things 
may be interpreted to determine the intent of 
their author — what does a gesture or statement 
mean? There are other constraints — what is the 
significance of this statement to a nation, to a 
listener, to the future of education or to the 
detective who overhears it? These, varying con* 
straints may be thought of as differences in the 
purposes of the interpreting. 

Finally, the situation or the context for interpreta- 
tion may vary. It may be undertaken alone in 
preparation for a paper; it may be presented 
orally as either a carefully prepared or an im- 
promptu statement; it may be the consensus of a 
group; it may be the winning position in a 
debate; or it may simply be a discussion in which 
a variety of possibilities are explored and no 
resolution is necessary. 

Within this wide range of subject, purpose and 
situation, there are two constant elements. All 
interpretation demands both explanation and 
inference; that is. all interpretation attempts to 
make something clear or understandable, to find 
reasons for something or to identify significance. 
These are all explanations of a sort: however, 
interpretation also demands reference to things 
outside the speaker or writer, h is not simply the 
reporting of feelings generated from within. It 



demands an accounting for thmgs outside. It 
demands that the^riter observe features in the 
event or the statement and draw inferences from 
them. Interpretive writing is not unchecked. It is 
bound by the subject being interpreted. If the 
features of that subject are neglected, then the 
writing is no longer interpretation. 

A program that intends to provide students with 
experience and instruction in interpreting must 
draw upon a wide range of subjects, purposes 
and situations for writing assignments appropri- 
ate to the age and abtlity^of the student, assign- 
ments that require explanation and inference. A 
variety of assignments are necessary to encour- 
age the student to interpret. Drawing all topics 
from a narrowly conceived pool of resources, 
giving all assignments an identical purpose or 
asking the student to perform in only one situa- 
tion is clearly inappropriate. A program, for 
instance, that directs all interpretive writing to 
poems, asks the author's intent and uniformly 
demands a three-to-five page paper on each 
topic, might be considered anemic. The opportu- 
nity to consider several genres or other materials 
should not bp nissed, A broadly conceived 
program, encouraging the teacher to vary assign- 
ments by subject, purpose and situation would 
certainly better sustain the. interest of the student 
and more effectively teach him or her the preci- 
sion of thought and expression demanded by the 
act of interpreting. 

Clearly, the few plans offered below do not 
exhaust the possibilities. They simply suggest 
ways of varying interpretive writing assignments. 
The individual teacher, reflecting upon the na- 
ture of his or her students, the subject matter of 
the course and the aspects of interpretive writing 
that might be varied will find a vast range of 
possibilities for instruction in this mode. 
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Sample Activittes 

Logical Analysis i 
Grades 9-10 



Goal 

The purpose of this lesson is to ^erpret a 
persuasive essay in the form of a speech. The 
students are invited to examine the speaker's 
assumptions and logic 4n an effort to assess the 
quality of the presentation. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• analyze the logic of a passage. 

• identify fallacious arguments in that passage. 

• explain the fallacy in the identified arguments. 

• analyze the passage in a clear and orderly 
essay. 

Materials x 

The enclosed speech 

Several articles or Items Illustrating clear, logi- 
cal arguments. 

Several articles or items illustrating unclear or 
specious logic. 

The task is to analyze the logic of a persuasive 
passage. It assumes some preyioiDs work in the 
use of logic and critical thinking and in reading 
and discussing short persuasive essays which 
ememplify both strong and weak reasoning. Know- 
ledge of a technical terminology is unimportant; 
however, previous experience is necessary in 
clarifying premises, providing evidence for gen- 
eralizations, evaluating conflicts in evidence and 
opinion and documenting Information. 

In this activity students analyze a short passage 
exemplifying inadequate — perhaps even fraudu- 
lent — argument. A follow-up may be a choice of 
more interesting or more difficult passages. 

Procedures 

1. Use a passage that clearly exemplifies some 
illogic for students to detect. 

2. As a brief introduction, remind students of 
previous work on rational argument. Point 



out that words do shape events. Remind 
students they are to ascertain if the words are 
honestly and reasonably arranged. 

3. Have the class discuss the following example. 

•TheOty Council of Cambridge. Mc^sachusetts. undni- ' 
mousfy passed a resolution (December 1939) making it 
illegal to possess, harbor, sequester, introduce or trans- 
port, within the c/ty limits, any book, map, magazine, 
newspaper, pamphlet, handbill or circular containing the 
words Lenin or Leningrad.'' (HayakawOf p. 33) 

4. Suggest the class consider these questions. 

• What might the city council have had In 
mind? 

• What Is the problem with the thinking 
evident In this resolution? 

5. After discussing the passage, use other exam- 
ples drawn from Hayakawa or elsewhere for 
additional practice. ' >^ 

6. When the students have warmed to the hunt 
for the nonsense underlying the examples, 
present the passage below. Suggest to th^ 
class that it is current and that it might 
persuade those who listen to it. Read it aloud 
first, and then distribute copies for the students. 

■J 

**Mister President, fellow councilmen. The time has 
come for us to make a concerted effort to save this 9^eat 
city from the tidal wave of teenage crime{ind destructiop 
which threatens each day*to inundate it. The citizen/of 
our great and historic metropolis have suffered long 
enough at the hands of these baruaiians — now we must 
arise and demand justice. We can no longer tolerate the 
senseless vandalism committed against the churches 
and monuments of our forefathers, the brutal beatinga of 
our elder citizens, the continuous theft from our small 
businessmen, those storeowners and shopkeepers who 
are the lifeblood of our great c/ry*s economy;. We must 
take action against this, the most serious threat to our 
fcQce and securit];, 

**And there is no denying that juvenile crime has become 
our greatest problem. Look at the facts. Within the last 
50 years, the number of crimes committed by these 
young hoodlums has more than doubled. And yet society 
still handles the criminals with kid gloves. I propose to 
replace this passive, spineless tolerance of adolescent 
outrages with a firm and practical approach, a program 
of action. It is not the nature of the American people to 
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Bland QBide and watvh anti§ocial groups tear at the roots 
of our democracy. The American people — descendants 
of the men who fought at Lexington and Concord, at the 
Alamo, and on the battlefields of Europe ond the far east 
— can no longer be satisfied with mere words. We must 
give them something more, 

*1 have two propositions. The first is directed at that 
most dangerous and odious symbol of our society^s 
decadence — the motorcycle. Let us ban them from our 
streets. Can we allow the youth of our great country to 
idolize the HelVs Angels crowd? Can we accept the black 
leather jacket with its skull and crossbones in a society 
dedicated to the preservation of peace and security for 
all? How can we hope to curb the moral decay evident in 
our teenagers if we permit these corrupting influences to 
remain unchallenged? 

'^Second, I propose an 8:00 pm curfew for everyone 
beneath the age of 21, Look at the benefits of such a plan. 
As everyone knows, crime flourishes under the cover of 
dark. It io the purpose of the curfew to eliminate this 
cover, force crime into the light of day where it must 
necessarily wither and die. The curfew would rob the 
adolescent criminals of their most important protectior). 
And it would be a blow against more than crime. Think 
of its value for the city and ' the nation as a whole. 
Restricted to their homes, the young bandits will be con- 
stantly under the watctrful eyes of their parents who will 
be able to see that they attend the proper business of 
youth^studiest helping around the house and the like. 
Denied the companionship of others like themselves the 
teenagers will have a chance to reform. They will learn to 
devote themselves to the ideals of the family, of justice 
and of the American way of life. This bill will be theflm 
real step toward the Great Society,*' » 

After reading the speech and handing out 
copies, proceed as suggested in either A or B. 

A. Discuss the speech briefly, after which the 
students write an analysis of the speech 
explaining in as clear and orderly fashion 
as possible, what is wrong — or right — 
with the reasoning. 



B. Discuss the speech in detail, identifying 
selected flaws. Provide the class with a 
current item that offers a similar opportu* 
nity for analysis of faulty logic, and assign 
an analysis on the basis of the new item as 
described in A. 



Evaluation 

The srtudents* interpretations of the speech may 
be evaluated by how effectively the students 
identify the speaker's assumptions and by how 
carefully and accurately they identify and ex* 
plain the illogical elements. 

Follow*up Activities 

Using an approach similar to the steps above 
the class might analyze an editorial, letter-to-the- 
editor, advertisement or an election year cam- 
paign spot. 

Resources 

Robert W. Allen and Lorne Greene. The Propa- 
ganda Game. New Haven: AIM Publishers. 
1969. 

Layman E. Allen, et. al.. Queries *n Theories. 
New Haven: Wff n Proof Publishers. 1970. 

Richard D. Altick. Preface to Critical Reading. 
New York: Hoh. Rinehart and Winston. 1962. 

S. I. Hayakawa. Language In Thought and 
Action, New York: Harcourt Brace and Jova- 
novich. 1972, 

Ronald Munson. The M/ay of Words, Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin Co.. 1976 



Advice 
trades 11-12 



Goal 

The students will interpret an essay containing 
subtle irony. They will infer the writer's meaning 
within this material. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• analyze the messages within sections of an 
ironic essay. 

• speculate about the author's intent in each 
section. 

• relate sections of the essay. 

• draw inferences about the essay /from the 
relationship of the various sections! 

• discuss the essay with the rest of the class. 

• write a brief paper interpreting the essay. 

Material 

Mark Twain's "Advice to Youth" or another 
suitable ironic selection 

Summary 

In this activity students interpret prose written in 
an ironic tojpe. Twain s essay is used as an 
example. It is ostensibly a didactic, moralistic 
piece, presented for the edification of youth. 

In analyzing and discussing this material, the 
students will gradually perceive that Twain's 
true meaning is to be inferred through the use of 
ironic language. The activity will culminate with 
a uri* en analysis of the material read by each 
studcrU. 

Procedures 

1 . Begin by asking the students for examples of 
\\w sort of moral precepts they might expect 
from adults or from anyone else who is 
K oncerned with the ethical education of youth, 
rihis might l)e done as a total group or 
hrainstormed in small groups.) 

2 C ompile the list on the board. 

\\ Discuss tile list 

Hou valual)le are these precepts or sayings 
as guides for your lives? 



Do you find any that are especially helpful 
(or not helpful) or true or not true? 

Do you think that most (some, none, all) 
people agree with and observe them? 

Other questions 

Note: (Poloniua* advice to Laertes from Hamlet (I Mi) 
might be a time saving substitute for the steps above or 
an additionai eiement to be used in conjunction with 
-^teps 1*3, 

4. In small groups have students discuss and 
develop a written response to the following 
hypothetical question. 

'If you were obiigated to give a brief lecture to younger 
children, presenting a few moral precepts by which 
they might run their lives, what would you include? 
What would you say to them?** 

5. Introduce Twain's essay as though it were 
serious. Read a few paragraphs aloud to the 
class to get them started. 

6. Allow students time to finish reading. 

7. After students complete their reading, elicit 
reactions with a few general questions, con- 
tinue to accept students' observations until 
the talk lags. 

8. Discuss the difference between Twain's ob- 
servations (statements) and his direct rec- 
ommendations. 

9. Refer students to lower case paragraph two 
(recommendations) and lower case para- 
graph three (observations) in **Advice to 
Youth." 

^JJ^. Turn now to the last paragraph in the work. 

" 11. Ask **What is implied in the last paragraph? 
Does that affect your reading of paragraph 
two? Is paragraph two still a recommen- 
dation?'' 

12. Note that the twists in Twain*s writing intro- 
duce a slight problem in interpretation — **Is 
there a moral implicit in Twain's presenta- 
tion or is Twain sarcastically condemning 
what he sees as typical behavior? For 
instance, he seems to undermine the first 
lesson — obey parents when they are 
w present — by denouncing as superstition their 
iHjlief tfiat they know better than you do. 

Thus, he might be suggesting that readers 
rely on better judgment. Readers may come 
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from that paragraph confident in knou/ing 
what Twain is recommending — humor your 
parents, avoid angering them but rely on 
your own judgment when you can. The essay^s 
last paragraph, however, introduces another 
complication. Twain has not flattered the 
human race. When he says, ''build your char- 
acter on these precepts and you will find that 
you are much like everyone else/* he causes 
the reader to doubt earlier conclusions. The 
reader who had felt exhorted to rely on per- 
sonal judgment now hears that in doing so 
one is likely to turn out as bad as everyone 
else. How then, is the essay to be inter- 
preted?'* 

** 

13. Keep in mind that Twain s essay is humor- 
ous and thus may not be as rigorously 
logical and consistent as a more seriously 
intended piece. 

NOTE: Do not allow the humor to be obscured by the 
Qnaly$i8, 

14. After discussion, point out that the essay is 
not as simple as it first appeared and sug- 
gest a short composition interpreting it. 

*'What does the essov meon/ 1$ there ony serious 
advice in it? Does it s/mpiv express an attitude — I/so. 
what? Is it sintpi^f funny? Be surr to base generaliza- 
tions upor the specifics of the essay,** 



Evaluation 

The lesson is intended to foster creative interpre- 
tation. The students may become confused and 
this confusion in the mind of the students is tn be 
resolved in the essay writing. Several posit^^.is 
are foreseeable. 

There are serious recommendations to the reader, 
but they are to be inferred. 

There are no recommendations, but Twain does 
comment satirically on certain foibles. 

There are inconsistencies that make the passage 
impossible to interpret as a unified piece. 

The sermon is simply humorous. 

The essays should be evaluated on the basis of 
the strength of the arguments offered. Do the 
students take into account relevant textual data? 
Do they provide evidence for generalizations? 
Do they state their case with reasonable clarity? 

Follow-up Activities 

Work on other materials in which much of the 
meaning is carried by the tone could follow. 
Personal essays or editorials by such writers as 
Art Buchwald and Erma Bombeck will provide 
practice in dealing with irony and sarcasm in 
prose, as well as the more traditional works from 
writers such as Jonathan Swift. 
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Social 
interacting 
(Ritualizing) 



Some communication acts func tion for purposes 
other than to convey information about the 
world or to influence opinions. What is the 
purpose of small talk about weather, family or 
crops? We often engage in such familiar interac- 
tion as, ''Some game last night, huh?" **Yeah, 
some game." Why do youngsters and adults 
tease each other and participate in riddling 
bouts? We place great importance on greeting 
each other, even if just to acknowledge another 
person s existence. Why? Are we concerned with 
exhibiting j.'^oper norms of politeness and, in 
some situations, proper norms of rudeness? 

These are examples of social interactions of 
communication rituals. They serve a vital func- 
tion by helping us build, redefine and maintain 
relationships. Through communication rituals 
we \<^en channels of communication operating 
fmoothly. We manage the flow of conversation 
so that we can accomplish the business of 
informing, influencing and expressing to everyone's 
satisfaction. Social interaction (ritualizing) is the 



primary way in which we express perceived role 
relations like intimacy, status and affinity. It 
helps our partners know how to interpret our 
messages: e.g., as an order, a joke, an expres- 
sion of warmth. 

In face-to-face interaction, rituals operate In 
both verbal and nonverbal modes. Back slap- 
ping is an instance of ritualizing as is the spoken 
phrase,"L€t's sit down for a minute and see if we 
can work out this problem together." In written 
communication ritualizing Is related to tone and 
helps establish a relationship between reader 
and writer. In a consumer complaint letter posi- 
tive results can often be obtained by including, "I 
have long enjoyed Crispy Shnozzies and look 
forward to the satisfactory solution of this prob- 
lem so that I can once again purchase your 
product with confidence." In reading works of 
literature, the author's depiction of communica- 
tion rituals offers us cues with which we can infer 
relations between characters. 
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Sample Activities 

What ShaU I CaU You? 
Grades 9-10 



Goal/Purpose 

Although educators often place emphasis on 
students' learning to speak a standard English 
dialect, it is more sound to think of students 
acquiring a range of speech registers, from inti- 
mate to formal. By language choices, which 
constitute registers, we signal our definitions or 
perceptions of relationships with audiences. For 
example, the politicians who work with sophisti- 
cated economic data weekdays in Washington 
must return to their constituents on weekends. 
Politicians then must show that they are of the 
people by talking about "Them gall danged big 
city hucksters what ain't got sense nuff to set one 
foot front of t'other." 

Among the most concrete resources we have for 
signifying a register are the terms of address we 
use to name each other. Thus, you name your 
colleague *'Mr. Thomashevski*' when speaking 
formally before your students, but "Melvin Thomas- 
kerski" when introducing him to your aunt, ''Mef 
in the teachers* lounge and perhaps ''M.T." at a 
football game. Students can begin to recognize 
registers and the dimensions of appropriate lan- 
guage use (as opposed to so-called correct lan- 
guage use) by a study of terms of address. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• become sensitive to varying terms of address. 

• recognize varying degrees of formality in use 
of terms of address. 

• explore role relationships which determine 
degree of formality in language. 

• relate these abstract dimensions of relation- 
ships to students* everyday C(iinmunication 
patterns. 

Materials/Aids 

C hdlkboard 

F()st<^rboard or large sht^ets of butcher paper 
nt^wsprint 



Summary 

Students will list the terms they use to address 
people who are representative of a variety of role 
categories. Through discussion and questioning 
students will attempt to isolate the social dimen- 
sions which govern the choice of terms of address. 
The class will produce a type of flow chart 
illustrating their analysis. Students will discuss 
how relationships are at first defined (tentatively) 
and then maintained or redefined, and they will 
discuss how the nature of these relationships is 
reflected and manipulated by means of terms of 
address. 

Procedures 

1. Teacher explains the concept of role as a 
category; i.e., a person's role often determines 
the types of behaviors we expect from him 
or her. 

2. Individually, students spend a few minutes 
listing roles uith which they might interact in 
a day (e.g., parent, sibling, adult acquaintance, 
teacher, friend, peer acquaintance, legal 
official). 

3. Teacher compiles a master list of roles on 
chalkboard. 

4. Next to each role designation, students list 
what term they would use to address a person 
in that category (e.g., first name, Ms. Miss' 
Mr. Mrs. + last name. Coach ^ last name, 
nickname, professional title + last name only, 
kinship term, "Sir** and so forth). Expect 
different responses here, especially from stu- 
dents with differing backgrounds. 

5. The central task at this point is to try to 
abstract the underlying social dimensions which 
determine choices of terms of address. For 
example, age is certainly one factor, and this 
should emerge in the discussir . If we meet 
someone our own age who !ics no apparent 
status or authority that sets him or her apart, 
u/e use first name. But an older person is 
usually addressed as Mr., Mrs., Miss or Ms. 
(These terms of greater formality also show 
that the factor of <tex is another determinant. 
Incidentally, an interesting issue pertains to 
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how we dec ide if someone is oldf^r. younger or 
a same age peer. The lines are not clear cut in 
American cultures.) 

6. The discovery of underlying social dimen* 
sions can be helped along by the use of 
hypothetical questions. 

What do you call your employer (authority)? 

What do you call your employer if he or she 
listens to rock and roll music? Is a change 
indicated if common interests or attitudes are 
shared? 

What do you call your parent's friend after 
camping out for several days on a fishing or 
hunting trip? (Does age give way io intimacy?) 

How do you feel when your teacher addresses 
you as Mr. or Ms.? (Do you feel more adult? 
Does that feeling make you uneasy?) 

7. After the class has listed a number of underly- 
ing social dimensions which govern choices 
i,l terms of address, the teacher and students 
should try to construct a flow chart on the 
chalkboard. (If the students are more able 
and mature, this might be done in small 
groups.) When completed, use posterboard for 
a permanent illustration of the process. An ex- 
ample might look like the chart on page 

8. Since terms of address are means for ac- 
knowledging perceived relationships, use the 
chart to help explain the significance of the 
terms and how terms define relationships. 
For example, what does It mean when your 
employer says, "You don't need to call me 
'Mr. Jones,' just call me 'Bob*?** 

Evaluation 

1. Teacher evaluation should focus on the 
students' volunteered contributions to large 
(]r()up discussion and on solicited answers to 
ciuestions demanding application of the com- 
munication principles being discussed. 



2» If the chart is produced as a group product, 
evaluation in terms of completeness, present- 
ability, graphic consideration and so on could 
be included. 

Follow-up Activities 

Assign students to research terms for persons of 
special status (e.g., ambassadors, airline pilots, 
supreme court justices, retired military personnel). 
Resources include etiquette and secretarial 
handbooks, special dictionary sections* encyclo- 
pedic materials and so on. 

Investigate the way speaking practices differ 
from titles used in letter writing. 

An Interesting research project involves cross 
cultural comparisons of terms of address. Orien- 
tal cultures, for example, place much more em- 
phasis on the age factor with finer gradations 
than in America. Native American Indian cul- 
tures use kinship terms like Aunt and Uncle, 
with less regard for actual blood lines. In Ger- 
many someone might be addressed in a manner, 
if translated, like "Mr. Professor Doctor Smith/* 

Southern literati re is an especially good source 
for material demonstrating use of terms of ad- 
dress to define relationships. Often racial barri- 
ers are erected in this fashion as in To Kill A ^ 
Mocking Bird; an atmosphere of propriety may 
be projected without any basis in objective 
reality as in Glass Menagerie. 

Resources 

Susan Ervin-Tripp. "On Sociolinglistic Rules: 
Alternation and Co-occurrence,*' in John 
Gimperz and Dell Hymes (Eds.), Directions 
in SocioHnglistics. New York: Holt Rinehart 
and Winston, 1972. 

Roger Brown and A. Oilman. "The Pronouns of 
Power and Solidarity,** in T. Sebeck, (Ed.), 
Sfyle in Language. Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 
1960. 
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kinship tcm 
(Mom, Dad, 
Grandma) 



direct line 



Idnsliip term + 

First name 
(Uncle George, 
Cousin Sue) 



title * last name 
or 

title alone 




nicknanie 



sp4Tcial term 
("oHicer,** ' your 
Honor/' 
► **Mr. President'*) 



start liere 
(specify age) 



unmarried 

♦ 

Miss or Ms. 
' last name 



married 

\ 

Mrs* or Ms. 
' last name 



first name 



intimate 



nonintimate 



/ 



\ 



nickname 
or 

diminutive 
("Sammy** 
or 
'baby**) 



first name 



if <»r «i inor<^ (>xt^nsiv^ see the Article hy Susan Lrvi!i*Tripp viied \t\ \\w Kt^soiirce st'Ction.) 
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Gavel to Gavel 
Grades 11-12 



Goal/Purpose 

It is easy (or at least quick) to make decisions as 
individuals, but the quality of those d'?cisions 
suffers from lack of multiple perspectives. Deci- 
sion making becomes more difficult as the size of 
a group increases. However, we can have more 
confidence in the quality of large group discus- 
sions assuming that the division of labor is used 
to promote a thorough investigation of problems 
and solutions and that the group process encour- 
ages vigorous debate and protects the rights of 
minorities. Parliamentary procedure represents 
a set of rituals governing large group decision 
making in a manner which contains conflict and 
channels it constructively. Since many organiza- 
tions abide by some form of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, basic knowledge of its rules is a useful 
life role skill. This activity uses parlimentary pro- 
cedure to conduct a long term project with the 
ultimate goal of producing a class position paper 
concerning a current issue of importance to class 
members. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• sharpen knowledge of a selected critical issue. 

• construct an ongoing parlimentary system. 

• conduct a serips of meetings using the follow- 
ing tools. 

order of business 
agenda 
main motions 
subsidiary motions 
privileged motions 
incidental motions 
debate 

order of precedence of motions 
committee system 

• conduct a variety of research activities includ- 
ing iibraiy research, taking testimony from 
guest speakers, interviewing and archival re- 
search, as appropriate to the question selected. 

• engage in large group decision making con- 
cernino a., issue of critical importance. 

• assume formal roles of chair, secretary, par- 
liinentarian. 



• assume emergent roles of expert, skeptic, ten- 
sion reliever, social leader, communication 
facilitator. 

• compose a position paper including minority 
reports and recommendations. 

• conduct a public relations campaign, includ- 
ing publication of the position paper, designed 
to help bring about the final recommendations. 

Materials/Aids 

paper and duplication facilities 
libraries 

community resource people as guest speakers 

a gavel (optional) 

Summary 

In organizing a large portion of class time around 
the exploration and solution of a particular issue, 
the teacher is actually employing an alternative 
curriculum model — class as community. When 
this model is successfully applied, results are 
impressive, for students are using communica- 
tion skills in solving real tasks rather than sim- 
ply learning about or artificially practicing them, 
S'xcess in organizing the class as a task-oriented 
community hinges on finding an issue which can 
sustain student motivation and on integrating 
appropriate learning objectives and materials — 
films, works of literature, brief writing assign- 
ments and even grammar instruction — with the 
theme adopted by the class. In this project 
students use parliamentary procedure to orga- 
nize themselves and conduct large group meet- 
ings leading ultimately to the production of a 
position paper concerning some issue of vital 
interest. 

Procedures 

1. Be certain students understand that it is 
essential for them to select an issue that is 
intrinsically interesting to them and will 
provide strong motivation. This is done early 
in the term in informal large group discus- 
sion. For exanr^ple, at one school, a pair of 
tragi' automobile accidents involving class- 
mates spurred a project concernmg high 
school driver education. 
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2. The teach(?r should stipulate that the final 
product will be a position paper distributed 
to school and community leaders including 
the PTA (or a similar group). It should 
immediately become apparent that students 
need some form of structure to guide their 
work. 

3. The teacler should explain parliamentary 
procedure and the committee system. The 
class need no. go into greater depth than 
provided m most high school speech texts 
such as Adlbns and Pollock, Speak Up! 

4. It should be Tbreed that steering decisions 
will be made bVthe committee of the whole. 
Chair, secretary), parliamentarian and per- 
haps vice chair should be elected for two-week 
terms. 

5. Among the first orders of business will be 
the setting of a time frame. Standing com- 
mittees should be organized. These may 
include a medical research committee, law 
enforcement research committee, popular 
culture committee, peer survey committee, 
committee on ongoing information compila- 
tion, document production committee and 
publicity committee. It should be empha- 
sized that these committees may assign 
work to students who may not be committee 
members. Labor is shared equitably. 

6. The initial phase concentrates on group 
research and report writing. The committee 
as a whole will need to be convened less 
frequently once initial procedures are set up. 
However, the large group should meet at 
lt>ast twice a week for committee reports 
and evaluation of the process. Also, the 
entire class will convene to hear guest speak- 
ers invited by the various committees. 

7. After research is completed, a problem over- 
view and specific research review chapters 
can be drafted. At the same time, each 
committee should draft specific debatable 
resolutions for consideration by the commit- 
tee of the whole. Resolutions are also ac- 
ceptt'd from the floor. Provision should be 
niadt^ for minority caucuses to compose 
dissenting views. 

8. A find! draft of the position paper, including 
minority reports, is produced. The entire 
( lass participates in editing. 




9. The report is disseminated to appropriate 
audiences accompanied by oral presenta- 
tions where appropriate. For example, the 
entire class may wish to discuss orally the 
findings and recommendations with principal. 

10. Follow-up publicity should be produced. The 
class may decide to engage in a persuasive 
campaign to reach other students by means 
of posters, a multimedia assembly program 
and public address announcements. 



Evaluation 

1. Teacher evaluation and peer evaluation 
should focus upon the items below 

a. Proper use of parliamentary rituals 

b. Contributions to large group debate 

c. Contributions to committee efforts includ- 
ing quality research 

d. Quality of written contributions 

2. Depending upon the work assigned and com- 
pleted as a part of this activity, student 
products, such as written reports concerning 
Special interests and oral reports presented 
to the large group, should be evaluated using 
procedures appropriate to the type and qual- 
ity of the work and the maturity of the group. 

3. Follow-up activities provide opportunities for 
related sources of evaluation. 



Follow-up Activities 

In the class as community model, the teacher 
will relate a variety of class activities to the 
central theme. 

The theme and related work should provide 
subject matter for student journals. On several 
occasions students should produce expressive 
and narrative writings on the subject. 

Students can write or orally present reviews of 
popular culture dealing with their subject includ- 
ing films, magazine articles and songs. 

Publicity activities described in the last step of 
this process will provide numerous opportunities 
for follow-up projects. 
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Reading 



1 



Reading Comprehension 
in the High School 



An Overview 



For the high school student, the primary goal of 
the reading program should be to insure that the 
reading tasks as required in the various content 
areas can successfully and independently be 
performed. At this level, instruction in decoding 
skills, such as phonetic analysis, is not usually 
beneficial to the learner. By the time students 
reach high school, all but the most severely 
deficient readers have been able to identify some 
alternative strategies to compensate for their 
lack of proficiency in word recognition skills. The 
key to providing students at this level with 
successful reading experiences lies in the in* 
depth instruction in comprehension skills, includ 
iny meaningful vocabulary development and 
reading-related content area skills. 

As illustrated in Table I (Smith, 1961), the 



difference between good readers and poor read- 
ers is the ability to restructure the material. 
Varied reading rates, varied purposes for reading 
and reviewing are part of the capabilities of the 
good reader. It would be well, then, in our high 
school reading programs to create programs 
that allow students to practice these skills in the 
reading classroom as well as the various content 
areas. An authority has pointed out, 'The effort 
a teacher expends in building the comprehen- 
sion program will be reflected directly in students' 
abilities to effectively derive, interpret, and apply 
meaning from oral and written communication 
experiences encountered throughout life" (Ruddell, 
1978, p. 38). This must be the ultimate goal of 
the reading comprehension program. 
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Table I 

Comparisons of Good and Poor Readers in 

Grade 12 



Factor 


Good readers 


Koor reaa€rs 


Stating purpost^ 


stated it correctly 


12 stated correctly 


Reading for stated purpose 


did 


did not 


l.stahlishing own purposes 


did 


did not 


Reasons for rereading 


to find definite 
information 

to nirir'p iiifnrnlcif idii 

in mind 


because did not under- 
stand something 


Proportion reading every word 






reading for details 


12 


all 


readinq for general 


1 3 




impressions 


all 


Approach to organizatirm 
of material when reading 
for details 


restructured material 

catalogued details 

connected detail with 
something else 

fixed information in 
mind 


tried to r»?mcmbcr 
points In isolation 


Review while reading 


frequently 


seldom 


When r<»<ui!fig fr>r 
genprai iniprt'ssinns 


read for ideas 


tried to remember 

details in isolation ^ ' 



•\.l,n)i. <1 from Helen K Srtiith. •'Kes^'art h in Reading for [)iffer«'nl Purposps." In Comrprs of Reading Instruction. J. Allen 

If.ii I Nfwark. Del.: International Keadimj Association. 1961. 
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Teaching Reading in the Content Areas 



Starting In the upper elementary grades, the 
instructional program for many students shihs 
toward an in-depth study of content taught by 
teachers whose primary training is in areas 
other than reading. Teachers of social studies, 
science, mathematics and even English may or 
may not have a background in the teaching of 
reading. The expectations of these teachers and 
the reading demands made on students, however, 
increase with every grade. If students are to be 
^^b\e to succeed in these content area classes, the 
teachers of these students must be made fully 
aware of the significance of reading to their 
specific content areas. Regardless of the content 
arta. ihe following general teaching pr-^ lices 
might improve reading competence. 

List and discuss the objectives of the assignment 
for students. 

Identify key words and phrases along with the 
specific definitions appropriate to the lesson. 

Employ flexible and fluid grouping patterns (large 
group, small group, independent study) of 
instruction. 

Provide and use a variety of instructional materi- 
als (media and nonmedia) on a wide range of 
instructional levels. 

Provide enrichment and independent reading 
materials and activities as an integral part of the 
instructional program. 

Recognize and prov'ide for the infiiviuual differ- 
enres in learning styles and reading ability of 
students. 

When textbooks are selected, make sure they 
are on the students' appropriate instructional 
level. 

Provide study guides or questions which identify 
the important areas of the lesson. 

Aliow adequate time for studenfs to read and 
disiuss the material prior to larger class dis- 
russions. 

On a regular basis, do your own assignmeuts. 
and rakt^ your own tests. 

Know ihi? specific reading tasks that you expect 
studiMits to [jt^rforni in your content au^a. 



Different reading skills are required of students 
in different content areas. The following section 
contains some of the specific reading skills neces- 
sary to be a successful reader in various selected 
content areas. Students should be instructed in 
the specific and representative skills identified 
within the designated content areas that follow. 

Reading Skills in Science 

Understand key vocabulary terms. 

Understand and interpret symbols, graphs, 
diagrams, charts and formuias. 

Follow directions. 

Read to solve problems. 

Read for details. 

Locate and interpret scientific information. 
Read inductively, deductively and reflectively. 
Make classifications. 
Predict outcomes. 

Recognize similarities and differences. 

Make judgments. 

Synthesize data. 

Recognize sequence. 

Make appropriate generalizations. 

Recognize cause-effect relationships. 

Reading Skills in Mathematics 

Understand key vocabulary terms. 

Understand and interpret symbols, graphs, 
diagrams, charts and formulas. 

Recognize relationships. 

Organize details and processes to find solutions. 

Kvolve procedures for problem solvifig. 

Make comparisons to fmd similarities and differ- 
ences of objects. 

Make classifications. 

Collect and recognize the relevance of data. 
Judge reasorwihlen^'ss of answers. 
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Use sequeiucfs. 

Make and interpret generalized statements. 

Analyze arguments crrtically. 

Recognize common errors in reasoning. 

Exhibit critical thinliing. 

Reading Skills in Social Studies 

Understand key vocabulary terms. 

Locate, analyze and interpret data. 

Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Apply facts to the solution of problems. 

Recognize cause-effect relationships. 

Recognize and state a problem. 

Draw conclusions from facts given. 

Understand and interpret maps, tables, charts, 
graphs, symbols and other illustrative materials. 

Make judgments. 

Make comparisons. 

Recognize the use of propaganda techniques. 
Make appropriate generalizations. 
Read critically. 
Follow directions. 
Make inferences. 

Reading Skills in Literature 

Read for details and main ideas. 
Make inferences. 
Draw conclusions. 
Predict outcomes. 
Make judgments. 



Read critically. 

Recognize cause-effect relationships. 

Understand sequence of events. 

Understand connotation, synr.bolism and allusions. 

Understand literal and implied meanings. 

Recognize the author's mood, intent, tone»,purpose, 
style and rhythm. 

Locate and interpret clues to plot, character and 
motive. 

Distinguish fiction from nonfiction. 

Distinguish between fact and opinion. 

Distinguish reality f;rom fantasy. 

These particular reading skills, listed by content 
area provide samples of skills that are most 
relevant to specific subjects. This list is not 
comprehensive either in its inclusion of content 
areas or skills. Teachers are referred to the 
Essential Skills for Georgia Schools (Georgia 
Department of Education, 1980), to spe^jfic sub- 
ject area curriculum guides and to professional 
materials listed under Reading in the Resources 
section of this book for suggestions for expand- 
ing the listing in a particular area or for address- 
ing an area that has not been mentioned. 

These samples shouid be useful for all teachers. 
Reading teachers c*ie urged to reinforce these 
skills whenever possible so that skill instruction 
will be transferred to the content classroom 
Content teachers are urged to use this listing a: 
a base, adding or deleting skill items as appro- 
priate. The essential point to be made is that all 
teachers need to be aware that their knowledge ^ 
of the important of these skills will have a 
direct impact on their success in providing in- 
struction for tneir students and in the subsequent 
achievement of the students. 
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Building Bridges to Reading 
in the Content Areas 



Hp. 

Increasingly, there is concern about helping the 
deficient reader become successful In other sub- 
ject classes. While the various materials in the 
reading labora^ry should help the student de- 
velop the necessary work-study skills to learn 
effectively, there ar^ some teaching practices 
which the reading teacher and the content area 
teacher should consider to help the deficient 
reader in learning activities during the course of 
the day. The following list of practices will help 
accomplish this goal. 



In the reading laboratory* the teacher 
shouSd do the following. 

Stock the room with materials that provide for 
useful work-study skills* assignments on a vari- 
ety of levels. 

Discuss with students the specific study skills 
that will help to improve the overall school 
performance. 

Plan to evaluate the problems that the students 
are having with homework and other content 
area reading assignments. 

Notify other teachers of students enrolled in the 
reading laboratory. 

Create opportunities for other content area teach- 
ers to help students and work with materials in 
the reading laboratory. 

Provide specific assignments to (averconie prob- 
lems observed while the students complete home- 
work assignments. 

Make a joint effort with content area teachers to 
dssist the remedial reader. 

Identify other programs available in the school 
{i.e.. Homework Helpers Program). 



On a achoolwide basis, the content area 
teacher should do the following* 

Know the reading ability of the student from 

cumulative records, 
standardized tests, 
informal reading analysis, 
cloze procedure. 

Know the readability level of the textbooks in 
use. 

Use text materials suited in difficulty to the 
reading levels of students. 

Discuss the format of the textbook and how it 
may be used effectively. 

Identify and provide, if possible, teacher matt*ri- 
als written on low-grade and above-grade read- 
ing levels. 

Note special vocabulary and concepts intro- 
duced in various units. 

Plan to teach essential vorabulary and concepts. 

Provide special assistance for poor reader^ 

Plan to evaluate students' understanding of vo^ 
cabulary and concepts and reteach them, it 
necessary. 

Know the special study skills involvcnl in tlu' 
subject area and teach them as necessarv. 

Make clear and concise assignments. 

Provide differentiated reading assignments for 
the different groups of the class either through 
varied text«f*or prepared matericil. 

Teach the use of appropriate refererw. e materials. 

Kncourage students to read widely in related 
materials. 

J.ncourage t\ve reading of recreational as well as 
informational reading matter. 



A(i()ptf»d frnni: Nrw York C'itv Hticud of \ (iiicdliniK Huri'fUi *>f 
(urruuiuni [)4*teIc)pnuMit. KtMdiiuj l.abciratdrv Sr( (nul- 
dry Schools. F^rojert No. 2017. Novt'inber 1974 



Assessing Print Material 



Although texts and other reading materials are 
assessed and selected to correspond to appropri* 
ate Instructional levels, students may be ham- 
pered in handling the content of printed matter. 
Primary factors which create difficulties are 
vocabularVp sentence structure, relationships and 
levels of abstraction. Teachers, therefore, should 
use the following factors ..is guidelines in scan- 
ning content to determine or anticipate whether 
reading problems might occur. 

Vocabulary 

Multiple meanings 

Technical vocabulary (specialized) 

Affixes 

Technical names (groups of similar items) 
Key words (signals) 
Local variations (slang) 
Symbols 

Connotative meanings 

(definitions which go beyond the dictionary 
definitions) 

Idioms 

Figures of spei^ch 
(metaphor, simile, hyperbole) 

Pronouns 

Sentence Structure 

Sentence length 
Sentence phrasing 
Clauses 

DpfuMtions {>rf>v/ifif>fl u/ithin 
Sentence patterns 

Questions which serve a purpose (guide for 
studv) 

Parallel senteru es 
Lithe/ or constiuction 
hems in a series 
Parenthetii rtl expressions 
Ap|><)sitJve structures 
(. oinparisons 
(MMierali/atioos 



Conclusions 
Formulas 

Sentences which require the reader to follow 
directions 

Punctuation 
Relationships 

Books written to involve the reader 

Clues to contrasting relationships 

Time relationship clues (and rank order) 

Order clues (position) 

Order clues (formerlatter) 

Clues to the ord<2r in which information is 
presented 

Conditional relation (expressed by small words) 

Purposes 

Reasons 

Same word to express different relationships 
Examples 

Numbers to tie items together 

Levels of Abstraction 

Examples 

Technical references 

Propaganda and fallacious reasoning 

Assumptions 

Implications 

Symbolism 

Convers • of words to formulas 

Choice of words (specialized or connotative) 

It ditticulties are encountered in reading assign- 
ments, teachers may need to teach skills related 
to the identified areas of difficulty or adapt 
information to accommodate different levels of 
reading competency. The level of sophistication 
or difficulty of print material may be lowered by 
making changes or adjustments that would sim- 
plify vocabulary and shorten sentence length. 
Also, additional information provided in writing 
ur presented orally to clarify the text will allt^vi- 
a*e difficulties. 

Almost all adult r-eading i. done silently and 
independently. Therefore, every effort should he 



made to teach or reteach students those tech- 
niques that will help them mort hjlly and effec- 
tively obtain information and read for meaning 
during independent silent reading. 

Reading techniques that should be acquired and 
used include 

reading for previously established purposes 

surveying to learn the organization of the print 
material (headings, graphics, paragraph and 
chapter make-up. length) 



skimming to gain an overview 

scanning nor troublesome words 

adjusting rate and reading depth for meaning 
and fulfilling the purpose designated for the 
reading 

thinking while reading by forming mental pictures, 
gathering ideas and making judgments. 

Adopted from: Ohio Department of Education The Sequence 
of the Reading Lesson. Teaching Teen Reading Series. 
Columbus. Ohio. 1979. 
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Levels of Reading Comprehension 



Traditionally, reading comprehension has been 
viewed as having at least three levels: literal, 
inferential and critical, each level has distinctive 
characteristics. The objective for the effective 
secondary reading program should be to develop 
readers who can operate with equal proficiency 
at each of these levels. The skills, as the names 
imply, move from simple recollection of facts to 
sophisticated analysis of an author's message. 
This section deals with each of these levels as it 
affects reading comprehension. 

The Literal Level 

The literal level of reading means getting only 
the obvious, direct, exact or dictionary meaning 
from the printed page. 

To arrive at literal meaningmf the learner 
must acquire the following skills* 

Noting key words in a sentence 

Noting explicitly stated facts 

Noting central ideas, subordinate ideas, relevant 
and irrelevant ideas, supporting and nonsupporting 
ideas 

Perceiving the relative importance of ideas 
Noting topic sentences 

Recognizing the author's purposes, if specifically 
staled 

Per^ eiving direct relationships 
following directions 

Organizing ideas or events in sequence (order, 
series arrangement* importance* succession,^ 
chronology, steps in a process, character devel* 
opment, plot development and arsiiment) 

The Inferential Leve. 

The inferential level means that the reader must 
he ab'*^ to combine facts from the text with his or 
her experiences, thinking and imagination to 
understand fully what the author is tr ring to say. 

To * orive at inferential meaningm, the lear- 
ner must be skilled at the following* 

Fit^cogrii/ing the author's intent and mood 



Noting implicit facts 

Perceiving similarities in ideas and events 

Perceiving differences in ideas and events 

Selecting specific ideas from which to draw 
inferences 

Selecting related ideas from which to draw 
inferences 

Making comparisons of similar ideas 
Noting contrasting ideas 

Recognizing cause/effect or symptom cause 
relationships 

Anticipating and predicting outcomes 
Seeing interj^lationships among ideas 
Drawing^nclusions 

Perceiving relationships in sequence, time, space, 
relevancy, cause and effect 

Teaching the student to note facts and draw 
inferences in order to organize information and 
arrive at conclusions extends to other types of 
materials not recorded in narrative or exposi- 
tional form. The student must acquire the com- 
prehension skills needed to arrive at literal and 
inferential meanings from reading charts: dia- 
grams; pictures, drawings, cartoons: graphs 
(pictorial, line, circle, bar); grids, circles, meridians, 
parallels; time lines; diiections and locations; 
maps of different types and projections and maps 
depicting physical, cultural, economic and politi- 
cal factors. 

The Critical Level 

This level involves an interaction between thp 
author and the reader. It is purposeful reading in 
which the higher level thinking processes such 
as questioning, analyzing, comparing, reasoning, 
evaluating, perceiving relationships and detect- 
ing propaganda are used in making sound 
judgments. 

To react as a critical reader^ the learner 
should be skilled at the following. 

Identifying an inherent problem, question or 
issue 

Distinguishing fact from fiction 




Distinguishing the r<?alistic from the fantastic 
Identifying the author's purpose, mood and intent 
Determining relevancy of ideas to a problem, 
question or issue at hand 

Recognizing patterns of thinking as inductive or 
deductive development, scientific reasoning and 
logic 

Recognizing abu«^'?s of logic 

Judging source and accuracy of material 

Noting completeness of analysis 

Judging competency of the author as a source of 

information 

Prt^dii ting outcomes 

Making generalizations 



Recognizing controversial materials or Issues 
Differentiating between objective and subjective 
statements 

Distinguishing between the informative, referen- 
tial and emotive use of words 
Understanding the denotation and connotation 
of words 

Recognizing differences in levels of abstractions 
Recognizing hazards to clear thinking— emotion 
laden words, irrelevant ideas, bias, unsound con- 
clusions and invalid assumptions 
Identifying specific propaganda techniques: name- 
calling, card stacking, using c atch phrases, band- 
wagon tactics and testimonials 
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Sample Activities 

The Literal Level 

*This is a baste skill test item. 



Objective 

The learner will organize to show sequence.* 
Activities 

1. Give the students a set of scrambled senten* 
ces describing a sequence of activities. Have 
then arrange the sentences in the appropri- 
ate chronological order. 

2. Giv? the students a scrambled sequence of 
material and a heading. Have them arrange 
the material in proper order under the heading. 

Example: Learning to Svi'im — list the steps 
of learning to swim in a scrambled order. 

Objective 

The learner will note detail;3 and recall facts. 
Activity 

Assign the students a short passage to read. 
Next have them write two of the specific facts or 
details contained in the passage. 

Objective 

The learner will recognize main ideas. 
Activities 

1. Give the students a sentence and have them 
explain its meaning in their own words. 

Example: The African bushbaby, weighing less 
than one pound, is being used in experiments 
dealing with muscular c^Ub. 



2. Have the students read a paragraph and state 
the main idea. 

3. Give the students a set of paragraphs u'hich 
summarize a main idea. Have ihcm identify 
which one best represents the main idea. 

Example: Cigarette ! «oking May Be Hazard- 
ous To Your Health. 

Objective 

The learner will locate specific information. 
Activities 

1. Have the students read a story and list a speci- 
fied number of facts about the story related to 
its content and characters. 

Example: "The Fall of the House of Usher," 
by Edgar Allan Poe. 

2. Give the students a topic and reference on 
that topic. Have them identify a specific num- 
ber of facts contained therein. 

Example: Color Pigment. 

1. Red. blue and yellow are primaiy colors. 

2. White is the absence of all colors, etc. 
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The Inferential Level 



Objective 

I he learner will draw corn lusions/^ 
Activity 

Have the students read two passages on the 
same topic. Have one of the paragraphs contain 
faulty conclusions. Then have the students iden- 
tify which paragraph contains faulty conclusions 
and specify the inadeqmte or misinterpreted 
facts. 

Objective 

1 he le<irner will see relationships.* 
Activities 

1. (iive the students a topic and several para- 
graphs. Have them identify those paragraphs 
which relate to the given topic. 

2 (iive the students a series of related statements. 
Have them subdivide the statements into two 
groups, each grouping based upon a common 
characteristic. Then have them name the 
characteristic common to each group. 



Objective 

The learner will interpret story facts.* 
Activity 

Wwc the students read a story silently. Then 
liave them orally explain its meaning. Have the 
students list the similarities and differences in 
content with respect to geographical setting, 
i liarat ters or personalities and time period. 



Objective 

I \\v l(>arner will sele< t correct definitions. 
Activities 

1 . Give the students a word and have them select 
its nearest meaning from a series of words. 

f-xample: equivocal 
(a) uncertain 
(I)) (»qual 
(c) equivalent 

2. (iive the students a word and have them iden- 
tify its synonym from a series of words. 

} xample: cram 
(a) eniptv 
lb) siuff 
(i) fill 



3» Give the students a word and have them iden- 
tify Its antonym from a series of words. 

Example: obese 

(a) fat 

(b) thin 

(c) heavy 

4. Give the students a set of unusual words and 
have them use a dictionary to describe their 
derivations. 

Example: 

(a) bandanna 

(b) mutton chops 

(c) voodoo 

Objective 

The learner will use word meanings.* 
Activity 

Give the students an abstract word and have 
them describe the meaning by using the word in 
a sentence. 

Objective 

The learner will make inferences from facts. 
Activity 

Have the students read a passage and state the 
ideas which may be inferred from it. 

Objective 

The learner will interpret figurative language.* 
Activities 

1. Give the students a group of colloquialisms 
and have them rewrite the sentences in stan- 
dard English. 

Examples: This class is really a drag. 

2. These sentences could be written on the board 
or duplicated prior to discussion. Ask students 
why they made a particular choice and why 
they didn't select the other choices. 

Examples: 

I know you're in a predicament but keep your 
chin-up. (a) lift your chin upward and outward 
(b) raise your chin until it crosses the horizon- 
tal bar (c) be brave and don't let things get 
you down. 

Today, Tm not feeling up to par. (a) 1 can't 
break 36 on the back nine holes, (b) Vm not 
feeling very good, (c) I've lost my touch. 
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The Critical Level 



Objective 

The learner will dUtlngulsh fact from opinion.* 
Activities 

1. Have the students read a highly opinionated 
passage and identify the author's vieu/point 
on the subject. 

2, Have students read the editorial pages of the 
newspaper or read a magazine. Students could 
look foi^ the key words or phrases which 
make the articles opinionated ... I fervently 
hope . . . they seem to be ... it would appear 



that . . . Pve got to admit 
ed . . . felt. 



think . . . bciiev- 



Objective 

The learner wiil compare and contrast stories.* 
Activity 

Provide a fictional history such as Rifles for 
Watie by Harold Keith and a text such as The 
Civil War published by American Heritage. 
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Integrating Comprehension into 
the Language Arts Curriculum 



Objective 

The learner will improve comprehension through 
oral written communication activities. 

Activitiefs 

1. Divide class into groups. Assign each group a 
famous individual from history, e.g.. an 
explorer, scientist, statesman. Have the group 
research the life of the individual Then have 
them conduct a simulated press conference 
with one individual taking the part of the 
famous person, the others serving as reporters. 
The other members of the class will be respon- 
sible for preparing either a newspaper article 
reporting the press conference or a television 
or radio news item concerning the press con- 
ference. 

2. Have students write a step-by-step outline of 
a science experiment that the class has con- 
ducted or a historic event that they have 
studied. Have a student read the outline to 
the class. The class is to listen for any errors. 

3. Have students read the feature sections of the 
newspaper describing the new line of fashions 
for men and women. Have them identify and 
discuss the descriptive and persua.sive language. 
M.,ive students discuss language used that 
might persuade them to buy some particular 
appareL Have them discuss the audience 
addressed in the ads. 

Objective 

The learner will improve comprehension through 
functional reading activities. 



Activities 

1. Have the students read the description of a 
piece of merchandise. Have them identify a 
given number of facts within the description, 
(reading for detail)* 

2. Have the students read a sales contract. Ask 
the students to list those things in the con- 
tract for which they are ro^ jjonsible and for 
which the contractor is responsible- (locate 
information)* 

3. Take a label from a medicine or food container. 
Have the students read the directions, give 
them the directions in a scrambled list and 
have them sequence the directions, (sequence)* 

4* Give the students a copy of the wint ads. Ask 
them to find a given object ihat fits a specific 
description, (note details and recall facts)* 

5. Use a selection — perhaps firom a newspaper 
— which gives information relative to register- 
ing to voie, one's health. Have the itudents 
read the selection and then select, from five 
pos.?ible titles, a title that would be appropri- 
ate for the selection, (main idea)* 

6. Use a newspaper article about a sports event. 
Have the students read the article and based 
on the facts in the article, interpret what they 
have read, (interpret facts)* 

7. Give the students copies of two different sales 
contracts. Ask them to list those things which 
are similar in the contracts and those things 
which are different, (see relationships, com- 
pare rnd contrast)* 
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Vocabulary Development 



Concerning vocabMlary development, the au- 
thors of A Sifnthesis of Research on Reading 
with Recommendations for Instruction in Geor- 
gia Schools stated that ^'Vocabulary knoiiiK.dge 
has been shown to influence reading coivpprehen- 
sion. but individual words have meaning only as 
they relate to other words and to id^^^^ being 
expressed. Research generally has shown that 
being exposed to new words incidentally or through 
direct instruction helps increase students' vocab- 
ularies but that vocabularies grow more rapidly 
when at least some planned vocabulary instruc- 
tion is provided and when students use words 
they are learning in their spoken and written 
discourse, and thus discover ways in which 
those words communicate meaning** (Hall, et 
uf.. 1978, p. 13). Providing ^ variety of vocabu- 
lary development experiences for students that 
emphasize usw4ije (both oral and written) will 
insure that words will become a meaningful part 
of the students* vocabulary. 

Among the vocabulary development skills that 



might be appropriate for students to examine are 
the following. 

Multiple word meanings 

Technical vocabulary (specialized) 

Affixes 

Technical names (groups of similar items) 
Key words (signals) 
Local variations (slang) 
Symbols 

Connotative meanings 
Idioms 

Figures of speech (metaphor, simile and hyperbole) 

Pronouns 

Word origins 

Source: Ohio Department of Education. The Assessment of 
Print Materials. Teaching Teen Reading Series. Columbus. 
Ohio. 1979. 



Sample Activities 

Vocabulary Development 



Objective 

The learner will use affixes to increase vocabu- 
lary development. 

Activity 

From list of scrambled words, have students 
classify words according to family or affix. Write 
categories (as listed below) on the board. Have 
students discuss meanings of words and word 
parts. Write their answers next to the words. 
Students can use dictionaries to check their 
responses. 

Prefixes 

1. exclude (shut out) 

2. exhale (breathe out) 

3. export (ship carry out) 

4. exclaim (shout out) 

5. expect (look out) 

Suffixes 

1. beautify (to make beautiful) 

2. pacify (to make peaceful, calna) 

3. rectify (to make right) 

4. testity (to make(a), bear witness) 

5. gratify (to make pleasing) 

Fmmilies 

beautify (to make beautiful) 

beauty (a thing or person having this quality) 

beautiful (having or full of beauty) 

Have students find a synonym or make an ant- 
onym using words or roots from the above lists 
that would fit the sentence. 

[examples 

I will correct my mistake, (rectify) 

The baby is fretful. Calm her. (pacify) 

Take a deep breathe of this fresh air. (inhale) 



Objective 

\ hk^ learner will use multiple meanings of words. 
Activity 

On the board have a list of honiMnyms in one 
column and sann)lc sentences in another column. 
The words an(i their meaninns can be discussed 
prior to the activity. Then have stutlents read 



sentences and determine the correct word to be 

used in the sentence. 

Examples 

(a) coarse (b) course (c) breaks (d) brakes 

1. The texture of my hair is (a)* 

2. This race (b) is very curvy. 

3. The (d) on my car need relining. 

4. During the meeting we will have two refresh- 
ment (c). 

Objective 

The learner will use word origins to increase 
vocabulary. 

Activity 

There are many kinds of different and interesting 
jobs and job names, sucs^ as car hop. disc- 
jockey, meter maid or bag boy. Have students 
trace the origins of these coined words. Have 
students outline their information or organize 
their findings chronologically. Have them give 
oral reports using the outline form. 

Objective 

The learner will acquire specialized vocabularies. 
Activity 

Home economics, science or English classes 
provide opportunities for studying vocabulary 
and word names and origins in the content 
areas. 

These categories suggest words that could be 
studied. 

Science 

Food Cloth People techrologV 

nanaes names names names 



frankfurter linen David 

hamburger worsted Helen 

sandwich cashmere Deborah 

pralines denim Patrick 
tangerine 



Titan rocket 
Atlas missile 
retro rocket 
gyroscope 
lunar niodule 



While studying word originr>. discuss types of 
leterence materials and the K)cati()n of th<'se 



resources. 



Objective 

The learner will lecotini/e local variations (dialecls. 
slang) in vocabulary awareness. 
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Activities 

1. Have students read some interesting literary 
works. Spin-offs from reading could lead into 
interesting oral and written language activities. 
For instance, after reading Sheridan*s play. 
**Th€ Kivals." the origin of the word ma/a- 
propism could be discussed. Activities could 
follow to demonstrate misuse of words. 

Examples: Discuss emphasized words. What's 
wrong? 

i am confident that I can do the job. 
(confident) 

The chairperson has much affluence upon 
his subcommittee, (influence) 



Do you apprehend what Tm trying to say? 
(comprehend) 

The criminal was comprehended, (appre- 
hended) 

2. Have students listen for misused workds ( mala- 
propismis) or transpositions of sounds in 
words (spoonerisms). The next day discuss 
any malapropisms or spoonerisms detected. 

Example of spoonerism 

our dear old queen — becomes — our queer 

old dean. 



Functionai Reading SkilU 



The necessity of specific reading skills to func* * 
tion adequately in the world outside of school 
can serve as a motivator for reading instruction 
especially at the high school level where rele* 
vance is a key issue. Educators must capitalize 
on the fact that students of all ages come in 
contact with symbols and words in situations 
other than in the classroom. We cannot assume 
that the reading skills previously taught in basal 
readers and other school books will automati- 
cally transfer to the varied reading contexts 
encountered beyond the school setting. To en- 
sure successful reading in these outside contexts, 
we must include instruction and practice with 
reading materials that are part of the real world. 
Georgia's high school graduation policy (Georgia 
Board of Education Policy IHF) reflects and 
reinforces the position that the mastery of skills 
needs to be demonstrated in life role situations. 

Functional reading includes knowing symbols 
and words to respond effectively to the complexi* 
ties of daily living beyond the classroom envi- 
ronment. Functional reading skills are also called 
survival skills, life role skills or competencies^ 
functional literacy and real world learning. 

It is essential that functional reading skills be 
included within the total curriculum for all grades. 
In particular, grades 9 through 12 serve as a 
springboard from the classroom to the adult 
world. Many classroom activities should be 
grounded in life role situations for this transition 
to be smooth and successful for the student. Prob- 
lem solving and career choices through repair 
manuals, job listings and employment applica- 
tions should be emphasized. 

The following objectives are listed under func- 
tional reading in the language arts section of the 
Essential Skills for Georgia Schools. It is sug- 
gested that objectives 1 through 4 be introduced 
111 yirtiles K through 1 and developed throughout 
qrades 5 through 8. Many career education 
objectives are appropriate for K through 4: those 
listed under objective five, however, are more 
suitable for introduction at grade levels 5 through 
8 and reinforcement at grade levels 9 through 
12. 



The learner will 

L interpret and use basic instructions and label* 
ing information such as 

recipes, 

clothing care instructions, 

owners* manuals for appliances, 

warning labels (poison control, electrical 

hazards), 

product contents and nutritional information, 
labels. 

2. interpret and use procedures, forms, applica- 
tions and agreements including those relating 
to money management (at a nontechnical 
level) such as 

discount coupons, 
credit cards, 
banking procedures, 
payments and loans, 
change of address forms, 
social security card applications. 

3. interpret and use various forms of written com- 
munication such as 

directories, 

correspondence (business and personal), 
mass media (newspapers, magazines, adver- 
tisements). 

, 4. interpret and use functional transportation 
information such as 

routes, schedules, and timetables, 
signs, nilarquees and billboards, 
driverts manual, 
travel brochures. 

5. interpret and use occupational and career 
information such as 

job listings, 
paycheck stubs, 
. salary schedule and benefits. 

Students may encounter various materials in 
their daily experiences (such as contest game 
rules, merchandise order forms, menus) which 
require specific skill instruction to ensure profi- 
ciency. The list above may include skills and 
materials which should be introduced at a more 
appropriate grade level than that indicated; it 
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may be necesfiary to tailor this list to meet the 
needs of particular students. 

Effective reading of the materials suggested in 
this list requires many of the word recognition, 
comprehension and study skills that are taught 
as part of the developmental reading program. 
Many materials, however, present some unique 
demands to which students must be exposed in a 
systematic way. 

Some of these unique demands include 

Orientation Functional materials $uch as sched- 
ules and timetables often require other than the 
traditional left-to*right, top*to-bottom progression. 

Spccialiicd vocabulary Students must be- 
come familiar with the specialized words, abbre- 
viations and symbols that are used in specific 
real world contexts. 

Style Materials such as instructions, labels, bill- 
boards and brochures often do not follow the 
formal style of textbooks. Incomplete sentences, 
variations in the use of punctuation and capital- 
ization (and sometimes spelling) are frequently 
present and may confuse the student. 

Details Many functional reading materials such 
as recipes, instructions for appliance operation 
and assembly instructions contain information 
requiring careiiaK deliberate, word-by-word reading. 
Students must learn to adjust their reading styles 
and rates to ensure comprehension. 

Context Many words stand alone or in very 
short phrases. Situational context rather than 
the traditional context clues will more likely be 
important, and the question, '*What word makes 
sense in this situation?** may prove helpful. For 
example, the level of understanding of words 
such as 'Inbound** and ''express.** when reading 
transportation schedules or phrases such as 
"machine wash,** "tumble dry-low'* when read- 
ing clothing care labels is enhanced by infroduc- 
ing them in a situational context. 

Functional reading materials used should^ em- 
phasize actual real life materials, such as those 
students collect and bring to class. Kits, work- 
hooks and spirit master sets are also available 
hilt should Up screened rarehilly to be sure they 
represent real life situations. Motivational value 



'depends heavily on the reaNhing. Audioyvisual 
materials such as transparencies or charts illus- 
trating a sample form which students are learn- 
ing to complete or a sample schedule which 
students are learning to interpret are u/eful when 
working with large groups. /\ copy of the actual 
form or schedule should also be provided so that 
each student can complete it or refer to it as 
instruction takes place. A listing of ^5^^table 
reading materials appears in ^ Chambers and 
Lowry*s The Language Arts: A .Pragmatic 

Approach. . / ' 

* 

Emphasizing the teaching /of functioned skills 
ensures that curriculum spyecialists, administra- 
tors and teachers will incluae instruction in these 
skills in a student*s regul^ educational program. 
Functional reading skillj^instruction^must not be 
perceived or conducted as an-isolated segment 
of the classroom educational program for numer- 
ous possibilities exist for integrating such instruc- 
tion into the already existing curriculum. Con- 
tent area materials provide appropriate opportu- 
nities for the teaching of factional reading 
skills. The sotial studies class presents opportu- 
nities to focus on transport^Mon schejiuirs ana 
* travel brochures. JHealth and selence cla .ses are 
appropriate places for examinmg product con- 
tents and nutritional information labels. Career 
and vocational exploration classes provide op- 
portunities to exarnine the forms, applications 
and other reading demands related to specific 
types of employment. 

Instruction may be adapted to coordinate with 
the classroom tedcher*s prei^rred organizatipnal 
patterns, using individual, small group or large 
group met^iods depending on the learning styles 
of the students. Dire^ teacher instruction should 
be reinforced by various strategies such as guided 
seat work,.self-direaed learning, peer teachi^ 
and discussions. Reinforcement through learn- 
ing centers should also prov6 effective. Empha- 
sis should be placed both on comprehension of 
the information contained in the functional mate- 
rial and on applying this information to life-iike 
situations. These procedures will encourage the 
student to see the reiationship between what is 
learned and real wodd needs. ^ 
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Functional Reading Sliills 



Objective 

The learner will identify new words through the 
use ofV:ontext clues. 

Activity 

Paste a label, assembly Instructions yr other 
materials with ample context on one side of ^ 
folder. Eliminate certain words from the label. 
On the other side of the folder list the missing 
jvords. Depending on the level of tfte students, a 
few additional wrtds can be added to the list as 
foils to increase the difficulty of the task. Have 
the student choose the correct word for each 
blank by using the context. Discuss the function 
it serves in tfi^«entence (Ke., noun, noun marker, 
verb, adjectlvel and the context in which it 
appiBars. 

Objective 

The learner will identify the correct meaning of 
multimeaning words used In context. 

Activity i 

Underline multimeaning words (fontained jplabels, 
newspapers and brochures. Pro^/lde stu^tents with 
several meanings for each word and have them 
choose the correct meaning according to the 
context in which they appear. 

Objective 

The learner will place items into correct categories. 

Activity ^ LriJ^ 

Provide the students with several pages ^cfn the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory. .Provide 
them with' a worksheet containing categories 
such as edible goods, nonedible goods, services 
usually performed indoors, services usually per- 
formed outdoors. Have the student classify the 
businesses according to the categories. In some 
cases a business may ^it in more than one 
category. As long as the students can logically 
defend their choices, their answers should be 
accepted. ^ 

Objective 

The It^arner will identify descriptive uords and 
persuasive terhniques.* 



Activity 

Have the stud^iits select several advertisements 
from different magazines. The students should 
underline the descriptive words used. Small groups 
of students should then discuss how ce|ftain 
words appeal to certain audiences and how this 
appeal is used to persuade consumers to buy a 
product. 

Objective 

The learner will Identify specific facts and details.*. 
Activity 

For this activity each student needs a copy of the 
same TV listing section. The teacher or a student 
provides number clues *rally and the listeners 
must scan to find the program which matches 
the clues. The clue is given only once The 
following code should be used when giving the 
clues. 

first number — day of the week (1-7) 
second number — a.m. or p.m. (1-2) 
third number — time of day 
fourth number — channel 

For example. -i2*8-5 is 'The IVhfie Shadoxjo'' 
broadcast on Tuesday, 8:00 p.m. on Channel 5, 
The activity can be made into a bingo-type 
game. After the caller gives the clue, each player 
checks the listing and covers the name of the 
program if it appears on the card. 

Objective 

The learnsr will identify facis and opinions.* 
Activity 

Choose newsp^oer or magazine ads and paste 
each one on a piece of tagboard Jargcr than the 
ad. Select several words, phrases or sentences 
from the ad and write these on the tagboard 

Have the student select one or two ads. divide a 
sheet of paper into two columns, one labeled 
facts, the other labeled opinions Then have 
student place the words, phrases ot iiit-ucf s \\\ 
the proper column. Use words of phrases such 
as "our most exciting.'' "niakflR ycHi feel rich. ' 
"13 inch wheels." "frnnt-wheet>urive/* "a plea- 
sure to drive." "comes in live itilois.' 
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which serve i\H nu'HMingful guided practice. For 
example, a social studies teacher may assign a 
research project while the class^is working on a 
unit related to the Revolutionary War. The stu- 
dents should, with the teacher's help, make a list 
of the various reference aids, such iis the card 
catalog, bibliography, encyclopedia and the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, that are 
available to help them complete their assiqnment. 
While observing the students as they work, the 
teacher can make suggestions concerning the 
proper use of these reference aids. 

When grouping ' adents for such projects, one 
factor to be considered is the grouping of stu- 
dents who have developed proficiency with study 
skills with students wh ' ave not yet reached an 
acceptable level of peu^imance. The former can 
serve a.s a resource and nodel for the latter. 

The beginning of a new chapter in a content text 
is the perfect place to remind students of the 
value of previewing and applying a studv m'^thod 
such as SQ3R. If the teacher emphasizes ' /W 
helpful SQ3R will be in reading and retaininij the 
information contained in the homework assign- 
ment, students shouKl be anxious to master the 
technique. 

An efficient method of providing study skills 
instruction to students of various reading abili- 



ties is to group students on the basis of specific 
needs. The initial oral explanation of thp r<^asons 
for learning the skill and how to use it should be 
spoken in language the average student in the 
group can understand; but the written examples 
used to demonstrate application of the skill 
should be selected with the poorest readers of 
the group in mind. In the guided seatwork activi- 
ties that follow, materials are matched to each 
student's reading level. For example, if students 
are being instructed in how to use guide words in 
a dictionary, the words used as examples would 
be familiar to the poorest readers in the group. 
This would not adversely affeci the accomplish- 
ments of the better readers because the principle- 
being taught is the same no mattei which words 
are used as examples. When the students are 
given follow-up practice activities u ing the dic- 
tionary or duplicated pages adapted from the 
dictionary, the levels of the dictionaries^ may be 
matched to the reading levels of the students. 

If learning centers are used for independent skills 
instruction or for skill reinforcement, they should 
follow this same principle. A learning center on 
dictionary skills should use dictionaries with 
corresponding worksheets appropriate to vari- 
ous reading levels. A coior-coding sy.stem might 
be used so that €ach student could locate the 
correct materials for his or her level. 
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Study SkiUs 



Goal 

Ledniing to read is of limited value if the learner 
is unable to apply this reading ability io the 
acquisition of new knowledge. Study skills acqui- 
sition will enable students to become more 
effective, independent readers and learners. The 
immediate qoal is to provide the student with the 
skills necessary for satisi'actorily coping with the 
ntudy demands of formal schooling years. How- 
eve*^, the ultimate goal of such Instruction is not 
limited to school requirements but is concerned 
with information gathering. It is to produce an 
individual who is able to locate and organize 
information to satisfy his or her own curiosity 
about the world; i.e., an individual who has 
learned how to learn. 

Study skills proficiency, however, does not occur 
automatically as students master word recogni- 
tion and comprehension skills. The types of 
expository materials to which a student applies 
study skills have different demands than the 
narrative offerings that dominated the beginning 
years of the student's reading program. Therefore, 
pnjvision must be made in the reading curricu- 
lum for direct and systematic instruction in the 
use of study skills as well as for structured review 
arid maintenance activities. 

Objectit;es 

Instruction in the study skilU begins as a part of 
the reading program in the primary grades and 
continues tfiroughout the developmental read- 
ing program sequence, grades K 6 or eight de- 
pending on the reading series being used. In 
grades the study skills should continue to 
be tauqht. extended, r .iforct^H and refined not 
only tn readir\g classes but also in content area 
classes. 

The representative list of study sk'lls delineated 
beU>u are tanen frorM .he language arts section 
of The Essential SkiUs Jor Georgia Schools 
(deorgia Department of Education. 1980). 

Uu* learner will 

• demonstrate knowledge of alphabetic sequence. 

• alphabetize words up to the third letter. 

• {(xate information using e variety of sources 
sue \\ <is 



table of contents, page numbers 
dictionaries — guide, entry words 
glossaries 

indexes — key words, main and subtopics 
encyclopedia 

library card files (card catalogue, periodical 

files) 

catalogs 

newspapers, magazines 
thesauri 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
bibliographies. 

• demonstrate the ability to locate materials in 
a media center 

• use dictionaries for a variety ot purposes such 
as 

identifying word meanings, ^ 
finding synonyms* 

identifying and interpreting phonetic respell- 

ings to aid pronunciation, 

selecting appropriate meanings of words in 

context 

• use titles, headings, subheadings and pictures 
to locate and preview information 

• adjust reading techniques and rate according 
to the difficulty of material and purposes for 
reading, rereading, skimming, scanning 

I* use a variety of study techniques, e.g. survey, 
question, read, recite, review (SQ3R) 

Materials 

Most basal reading programs contain a refer- 
ence and study skills strand as part of their scope 
and sequence of skills. This strand is a good 
beginning. A systematic approach to study $=kills 
instruction is aiso necessary in grades 9-12. Since 
the goal of this instruction is *o produce the self- 
directed learner who is able to locate and orga- 
nize Information independently for personal use. 
the treatment of study skills especially in grades 
9-12 must be expanded to include practice and re- 
inforcement with actual content area texts and 
reference materials. In such a context the study 
skills will actually serve a useful purpose as con- 
trasted to the somewhat artifical world of the 
hasal workbook page or duplicated worksheet. If 
not proviiied with many opportunites to practice 
and maintain a study skill after it has been intro- 
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duced. the studi^nt will probably never realise the 
extent of its usefulness, and. consequently, it will 
not become part liis or her repertoire of inde- 
pendent study lechniques. 

Audiovisual materials (films, filmstrips and 
transparencies) which demonstrate visually how 
to use certain reference materials such as 
dictionaries, encyclopedias and the card catalog 
are available. These are useful for group instruc- 
tion since a visual aid can focus on a specific 
characteristic or component of material that is 
being discussed. However, the student should 
quicl<ly be exposed lo the actual material so that 
the necessary transfer of learning will take place. 

Sin( vikvU student who has been diagnosed as 
deficient in one or more of the study skills needs 
instruction in those skills regardless of his or her 
reading level, it is important that there be avail- 
able in each classroom and media center suffi- 
cient reference materials written at a variety of 
'^'/r^dabiiity levels. Material used for instruction 
should be at a level comfortable tor students to 
handle. If tb'* student has difficulty with the 
v( cabulary or sentence structure because it is 
too advanced, more energy will be expended in 
trying to overcome these difficulties than to 
attending to the ii.imediate learning tasks. 

Procedures 

The development and implementation of the 
study skills component of the curriculum should 
hi' a( coinplished through cooperative efforts of 
residing teachers, content area teachers and 
media specialists. Joint planning is important for 
several reasons. Reading teachers should be 
familiar with whi( h content texts are being used 
so that tfiey can develop exercises based on 
these texts; but it is just as important that 
content area teachers be aware of the scope and 
sequence of studv skills and the time they are 
intro(lu( ed in the re<uiing program. Neither teacher 
should t)e solely responsible for hvichirig study 
skills. Both teac hers sluKild share this res[)onsi- 
bility The reading teacher may introduce and 
develop the study skills whereas the content art a 
^avher mav provide the opportunity for their 
|)racti( e. rtpplication and reinforcement. 

( oo[)eratlve planfiing should eliminate ( onsider- 
able ( onfusion whi( h can r^ suit from a Siudent's 
l)en)q taught one method for [)reviewing a text or 
for using an en( V( lopedia by tlie reading te<i( her 
cuui cuiothet method bv a ( ontent are<) tea( her. 



Of course, there is more than one appropriate 
method for teaching two skills, but l)eing ex- 
posed to more than one method when learning a 
new skill can cause unnecessary difficulties for 
the learner. 

The media specialist also plays a key role in the 
stu' J skills program since the library media 
center is a practical setting for applying many of 
the skills. Depending on the school's organiza- 
tional structure, the media specialist may pro- 
vide the initial instruction in certain information- 
locating skills which can then be reinforced both 
in the reading and content area classrooms. 

Whichever pattern the school chooses for study 
skills instruction, there must be a definite, struc- 
tured program with shared responsibilities agreed 
upon by the reading teachers, content area teach- 
ers and media specialists. 

\l is important to diagnose stucent proficiency 
with study skills to deteimine instructional needs. 
There are several ways this diagnostic informa* 
tion can be obtained. Teacher ^\,ervation when 
students are using ♦extbooks. dictionaries, card 
catalogs and other materials requiring special- 
ized skills is one of the most valuable ways to 
gain information concerning the students' strengths 
and weaknesses in applying study skills. 

At the elementary and middle school levels, 
many of the reading series contain informal 
pretests designed to assess which students re- 
quire uistruction in a particular skill. At the high 
school level, commercial kits and spirit master 
sets contain exercises whi-^h tan be used or 
ada|)ted for preassessment |)urposes. 

Another assessment method is for teachers to 
prepare tiieir oivn informal tests using available 
content texts. For example, to assess a student's 
ability to use an index, the teacher can select a 
text which ( ontains an index and |)re[)are a set of 
ap[)r()[)riate (juestions such as. *'l)n(ier which 
key wor(1(s) did you look to fin(i the t)ages 
containing information concerning the schools 
in Br<i/il?'* **()n which [)age(s) would you ex[)e( t 
to find infr)rmation about what produc ts dre 
exported by Bolivia?** **Where else should you 
look for information abcnit cameras besides un- 
der the key word ( cuurras? If sufficient vo\)'u ; of 
the text are not available for the entire grouf) 
being tested, an ac( (*[)table though not [)referred 
alternative is to pla( e a [)age of this index on a spirit 
master and provide each student with a copy. 
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Whichever tuali'riiils are used for diagnosis, it is 
important that their readability level be appropri- 
ate for the reading level of the students. If the 
readability level of the material used is too 
difficult, it will be hard to ascertain whether a 
student's poor performance on the test was the 
result of a deficiency in that particular skill or 
was caused by his or her inability to read the 
questions or the material on which the questions 
were based. 

The Georgia Criterion-referenced Tests contain 
objectives which assess study skills mastery. 
Those objectives and test results could provide 
useful information for teachers. 

Sotnt' standardized tests include a section called 
work-siudy or reference skills. If your school 
system administers such a test, and if the results 
are rejK.rted in such a way that they can be 
analyzed relative to an individual student's per- 
fdrmance .m a speciiic skill, it may provide 
valuable daia which can be used for diagnostic 
purposes. 

Once the initial study skill needs of students 
have been evaluated through a combination of 
the above described means, the teacher may 
want to record them on a chart indicating which 
students have mastered which skills. This chart 
can serve as the basis for forming skills groups 
for instruction. 

Diagnosis should not stop with this initial study 
skills assessment. Teacher observations of stu- 
dent performance during instruction as well as 
student responses on worksheets should serve as 
dc'a sources for diagnosis. 

Instruction in the study skills can easily be 
coordinated with the classroom teacher's pre- 
ferred orqan'zational patterns. It can be accom- 
plished through individual, small group or large 
<jr<»up methods, depending on the learning styles 
!ind abilities of the students, direct teacher in- 
struction followed by guided seat work or self- 
directed learning at learning centers will prove 
effective. 

Whi( hever instructional strategies are used, the 
iollnwinc} suqtjestions should h'* considered in 
tclfition to maximizing the conditions for learn- 
iiiq to occur. 

The insiructional process should include a dis- 
cussion of the practical reasons for learning the 
skill, an explanation of how 'o use it ^nd a 
denionstraiioM of its use. Once this initial instruc- 



tion has taken place, it is essential that opportu- 
nities be provided for practice of the skill usinQ 
actual textbooks and reference materials so that 
transfer of the learning occurs. One method of 
accomplishing this is to ask the students to bring 
a content text to reading class and have them 
practice using the book. This procedure will 
eliminate problems similar to that of the student 
who is able to work out correct solutions in a 
workbook consisting of sample lines from an 
index but who does not know how to use a real 
index. The use of these real materials will allow 
the student to get one step further than with the 
workbook or worksheet. The stuoent can actu- 
ally verify whether the page(s) Identified through 
use of the index as containing the information 
asked about, do. in reality, provide this Information. 
Such activities should help motivate the student 
to want to become proficient in the use of the 
skill because the'/ emphasize to the student the 
skill's usefulness in relation to a real learning 
context. 

However, even this practice is not sufficient to 
develop within the student the habit of applying 
these skills when independently searching for 
information. Continued use of these skills in 
content areas such as science, social studies or 
literature is necessary if the student is to reach 
the goal of independent application. -Content 
area teachers are not expected to provide the 
same type of structured, indepth instruction that 
the student receives in reading class. Hut these 
teachers should take advantage of opportunities 
to illustrate the proper use of their textbooks. 
For ex. nple. during the study of energy in 
science class, a question may be asked which 
requires a comparison of various sources and 
uses of energy which were studied previously. 
Some stuuents are having difficulty recalling 
enough information concerning energy to an- 
swer the auestion. Rather than allowing the 
students "p through their tex, until they 
l.icatc the «. <:t section n energy, this is an 
ideal time fo. the teacher to remind the students 
that using the index is the most efficient way to 
determine where in the text the information is 
found. The students can also be reminded that 
when they turn to the correct page, it is unneces- 
sary to read every word, but that it is more 
appropriate to scan to find the desired information. 

The (ontent area teacher should also make 
project assignments which help to underscore 
the functional uses of certain reference skills and 



which setve hh tiu'aninyful guided practice. For 
example, a social studies teacher may assign a 
research project while the class>is working on a 
unit related to the Revolutionary War. The stu- 
dents should, with the teacher*s help, make a list 
of the various reference aids, such ds the card 
catalog, bibliography, encyclopedia and the 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, that are 
available to help them complete their as$:iqnment. 
While observing the students as they work, the 
teacher can make suggestions concerning the 
proper use of these reference aids. 

When grouping ' adents for such projects, one 
factor to be considered is the grouping of stu- 
dents who have developed proficiency with study 
skills with students wh *'ave not yet reached an 
acceptable level of peu^imance. The former can 
serve as a resource and nodel for the latter. 

The beginning of a new chapter in a content text 
IS the perfect place to remind students of the 
value of previewing and applying a studv m^'thod 
such as SQ3R. If the teacher emphasizes ' 
helpful SQ3R will be in reading and retainin^j the 
information contained in the homework assign- 
ment, students shouKl be anxious to master the 
technique. 

An efficient method of providing study skills 
instri^ction to students of various reading abili- 



ties is to group students on the basis of specific 
needs. The initial oral explanation of the rc^asons 
for learning the skill and how to use it should be 
spoken in language the average student in the 
group can understand; but the written examples 
used to demonstrate application of the skill 
should be selected with the poorest readers of 
the group in mind. In the guided seatwork activi- 
ties that follow, materials are matched to each 
student's reading level. For example, if students 
are being instructed in how to use guide words in 
a dictionary, the words used as examples would 
be familiar to the poorest readers in the group. 
This would not adversely affeci the accomplish- 
ments of the better readers because the principle 
being taught is the same no mattei which words 
are used as examples. When the students are 
given follow-up practice activities u ing the dic- 
tionary or duplicated pages adapted from the 
dictionary, the levels of the dictionaries may be 
matched to the reading levels of the students. 

If learning centers are used for independent skills 
instruction or for skill reinforcement, they should 
follow this same principle. A learning center on 
dictionary skills should use dictionaries with 
corresponding worksheets appropriate to vari- 
ous reading levels. A color-coding system might 
be used so that each otudent could locate the 
correct materials for his or her level. 
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Sample Activities 

Study Skills 



Objectives 

The learner will 

m use <\ dictioimry to determine abbreviations. 
• use a dictionary to determine correct spellings. 

Activities 

1. Present students with abbreviations which 
art' (ommonly used in the dictionary (n., 
irrey.. pL vt.. syn.. obs., fr.. sing). Provide 
students with sample dictionary pages. Have 
(he students locate entries that contain these 
abbreviations and undeiline the abbreviations. 
Have the student . find the key to the dictio- 
nary abbreviations and identify each abbre- 
viation. 

2. Prf)vide students with sentences containing 
multimcaning words which are underlined. 
Have the students use the dictionary and iden- 
tify the meaning by entry number (if word is a 
homograph), part of speech and meaning 
number, e.g. bank** vt. 4. 

Objective 

The learner will use research techniques in the 
preparation of an oral report. 

Activities 

1. Have the students prepare and present an oral 
report based on topics of their choice. The 
students should vse reference materials in 
developing the repon. To encourage listening, 
have several students in the audience tell one 
new thing they learned about the topic from 
listening to the report. 

2. Decide on a research topic with a group of 
students. Give each student a specified amount 
of time t(^ locate sources of information for 
the report. Have each student explain to the 
other*^ why the specific sources were selected. 
Have the ijroup decide which of the sources 
aie best 

3. Have a student explain orally the steps In pre- 
paring a research report. Other students will 
listen to detect whether any steps were omitted. 
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Adaptation The same type ar ivity could be 
used in describiiig the Survey, Question, Read, 
Recite. Review (SQ3R) method. 

4. Provide students wich exercises of the follow- 
ing type. 1 had a pain in my . 

nek s h o r d e r e T b o. The students 
must choose the correct word for the sen- 
tence using the dictionary respellings. The 
student must then spell the word using stan- 
dard orthography. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• determine main headings and subheadings in 
an article. 

• use a table of contents. 

• use SQ3R method to formulate questions. 

Activities 

1. Present students with an encyclopedia article. 
Provide the students v^i h a skeleton outline 
of the article conta ig blanks for main 
headings and subhear"' igs. The students should 
fill in the blanks. 

Adoptations Depending on the level of the 
students, the main headings can be provided 
so that only subheadings must be filled in. 
Provide students with a mixed list of main 
and subheadings taken from an outline of an 
encyclopedia article. Have the students ar- 
range these in appropriate outline form. 

?. Provide students with the tables of contem* 
paqes from several books. This can be ac* 
tual tables of contents cut from old books or 
duplicated copies of tabies of contents. Have 
the students classify the books as fiction or 
nonfiction. Under fiction the books might be 
classified into subcategories of fantasy and 
reality. Have students give reasons for classi- 
fying the books. 

3. Using the SQ3R method, have students for- 
rnulate questions from the subheadings in a 
chapter sectivuu Have them read to see if the 
material contains the answers to their ques- 
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tiofis. If il tlors, \u\ve tlu'in i'X|)lain which 
rc'tcTC'tues t ould be used to nnd the answer to 
the questions. 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• Use a table of c ontents in functional materials/' 

• determine organization of functional materials. 
Activities 

1 , Have students use the table of contents of the 
(ivoriiia Driver's Manual, the newspaper or 
any other functional reading material which 
contains a table of contents and answer ques- 
tions such as the following. ''On what page 
does the chapter begin that would probably 
tell what the solid yellow center lines mean?" 
"What Is the title of the chapter that would 
probably contain information concerning what 
types of questions y )u can expect on the 
test?" 

2, Use functional reading materials with head- 
ings and subheadings. Have students predict 
what each section is about from the heading 
or subheading. Then have them read the 
section to test the validity of their predictior ^ 

Objectives 

The learner will 

• use reference material to prepare a written 
report. 

• determine multiple meanings of words. 
Activities 

I HcUT sliuhMits [)repare a written report which 
requites using refeience materials. Table of 



contents, headings, subheadings, index and 
bibliography must be included. 

2. Provide studer.-s with five or more multi- 
meaning words. The students should then 
write a story using at least two of the mean- 
ings for each word. Encourage the use of the 
dictionary to look for uncommon meanings of 
the words. 

3. Provide stv nts with the Index from a book. 
Either use the book itself with the title cov- 
ered or use a copy of the index. Have the 
students write down the subject of the book 
and think of a title for the book. The students 
should then look at the titles and table of 
contents for accuracy. 



Evaluation 

'•'aluation of progress toward study ski'ls mas- 
tery can take several forms. One of the most 
effective is teacher observation as a student 
applies a skill in a realistic setting such as using 
the card catalogue in the library when doing 
research for a project. If documentation of skill 
mastery is desired, informal tests similar to the 
pretests described earlier can be used for this 
purpose. The work-study or reference sections of 
standardized tests can also be used for the same 
purpose if the results are reported in a way that 
you can analyze them relative to performance on 
specific skills. The only disadvantage to these !ai.t 
two described data sources is that the adminis- 
tration of these tests is limited to a specific time 
of year so they cannot provide immediate feed- 
back on progress. 



Appendix A 

Evaluating Speaking and Listening 
Skills in the Class^om 



Communication does not thrive in a climate of 
evaluation. Presentation of self through speech 
is always extremely egoMnvolving and normal 
speech anxieties are heightened by testing. Oial 
style, which is so dependent on situation, audi- 
ence and honest purpose, becomes artificial. 
Self-disclosure is inhibited. Meanings are distorted. 
Still, speaking and listening must be evaluated in 
some manner so that teachers can diagnose 
strengths and weaknesses* so ihat students can 
be aware of their successes and the routes to 
further growth, and so that oral communicaton 
can be legitimized for those who believe that 
educators arc accountable for tangible outcomes. 
But in evaluating speech communication skills it 
is especially important to maintain a supportive 
climate, one in which students are encouraged 
to try out new communication behaviors without 
threatening their self-esteem. It is equally crucial 
that students feel they are communicating for 
genuine purposes, that the evaluation function is 
incidental to, and not the primary motivation for, 
interaction. Finally, feedback to students should 
be useful in guiding their further development. It 
should be concrete, primarily descriptive and 
include positive as well as negative remarks. The 
evaluator is a party to classroom communica- 
tion and is therefore subject to limitations of his 
or her own communication skills. Evaluation 
might best be prefaced by. *This is what I 
observed your group doing." or *'This is how I 
responded to your presentation.'* 

Tvpicallv we think tn r^peevU evaluation in terms 
of teachers grading formal speaking assignments 
on some rating scale including criteria of 
pronounciation. standard uj^age. audibility, into- 
nation and perhaps quality oi written outline. 
This is too narrow a viev; in a number of respects 
since this typical speech assessment loses sight 
of the primarily communicative nature of the 
perforituHU e. We should try to define rating 
( riteria in functional terms like appropriateness 
to audience intelligibility and expiessiveness. 
Also, criteria should go beyond elocution, should 
refled thai oral skills include ability in discovering, 
selecting and organizing supporting materials. 



Evaluation of oral skills need not be limited to 
formal public speaking. Especially in the elemen- 
tary grades, students are not ready for this type 
of assessment. Although it may be easier to 
evaluate the extended noninterrupted discourse 
of public speaking, other classroom situations 
calling for ''valuation include participation in 
small and large group discussions, role-playing 
interpersonal interactions (and other forms of 
dramatic improvisation), listening for various 
purposes and performance of social rituals. Not 
all evaluation need be teacher-centered. Peer 
evaluation reinforces the notion that the teacher 
does not solely comprise the audience. All audi- 
ence members experience valid reactions. Self- 
evaluation encourages students to introspect and 
to apply communication principles in personally 
meaningful ways. 

Finally, not all oral activities need be evaluated 
in; a formal manner. Some assignments, even 
formal public speaking assignments at the sec- 
ondary level, can be left upgraded. Often a 
teacher may discuss the class' perfo'^mance in 
general terms rather than directing evaluation to 
individuals, and may discuss the class* perfor- 
mance in purely descriptive terms with no evalua- 
tive tone. 

The suggestions and examples on the following 
pages illustrate tliese various approaches to 
evaluating speaking and listening, hi using these 
illustrations, teachers will need to adapt them to ' 
grade and ability level. 

A* Listening 

1, StandardiEed Tests. A number of com- 
mercially published tests of listening 
ability are available. Among these are 
the Brown-Carlson and the STEP Listen- 
ing tests. Often a unit which sensitizes 
students to the need to listen actively will 
result in gains on such evaluatii:n insiru- 
ments. 

2. Listening for Comprehension. Teacher- 
n.ade tests of listening comprehension are 
easy to constuict. At the upper grades theM' 
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i,\u \n' .uliiiinislfr^nl in n)nju( tion with lec- 
ture nuUerials. Frequently film and film strip 
teacher guides include comprehension ques- 
tions. If students are presenting informative 
talks, it is a good idea to ask them to 
construct their own comprehension quizzes. 
UuMr fellow students' accuracy will serve as 
useful feedback concerning the speaker's 
effetiiveness. It is helpful to offer instruction 
in notetaking along with pratice in listening 
for comprehension. 

3. Listening to Distinguish Facts from 
Opinions. A typical newspaper editorial will 
contain both facts and opinions. Read an 
editorial aloud and ask students to identify 
each sentence as fact or value judgement. 
Sports reporting often blurs the distinction. 
Here, vivid adjectives and verbs may evalua- 
tively color accounts of events. One way in 
which factual accounts are distorted is by the 
inclusion of unwarranted inferences. Critical 
inft rence tests such as that in Example A can 
assess students' skills at distinguishing fact 
from inference in narratives. 

4. Listening for Spealcers' Attitudes. Stu- 
dents should be able to identify a'speaker's 
point of view in public discourse. Locate a 
tape of Roosevelt's "Four Freedoms" speech, 
a videotape of the 1960 Nixon-Kennedy de- 
hates or a recording of Martin LuthefTfing 
Jr.'s "The Nonviolent Method." Ask students 
to idei^fy the speakers' points of view on the 
var«o^ issues they are discussmg. Ask stu- 
dems to extrapolate how these speakers would 
read to various current events. When stu- 
dents are delivering persuasive presentations, 
ask audience members to identify their th- - 
M S as spr( ifi( allv as thev can. Student speak- 
ers niav be surprised to l<*arn how often their 
pters have misinterpreted their claims. In 
int< rpersonal interaction, when we listen for 
speakers* attitudes we are trying to listen 
riiiphatit allv. Students should be .-^ble to 
pTa( li( e Midi techni(|ues of emphatic listen- 

as rrilediuH feelings and paraphrase 
(••What 1 hea; vou saving is . . *').Tbeempa- 
iiiv test illustrated in F.xami)le B is suitable 
lor \iU\\\ s( hnol students, but has l)een simpli- 
fied [n: iise t)V students as voung as fourth 
<^rade I lie students engage in a ( onversation 
,ihnut tavnritc movies or ihe like for about K? 
nuriules l)etj>T<' nuirUing tlie s( ales. 



S. Listening to Evaluate Ideas. As students 
engage In discussion, listen to prepared pre- 
sentations or receive broadcast messages, 
!iey should be able to judge the validity of 
the many persuasive appeals they encounter. 
This type of listening is important for at least 
two reasons. First, students need to learn to 
defend themselves intellectually from inflated 
claims and propaganda. In additlor^ lO engag- 
ing in such defensive listening, students need 
to be able to listen to evaluate ideas so they 
can participate constructively in group dis- 
cussion. One typical failure of classroom 
discussions is that individuals are eager to 
offer their own contributions without acknowl- 
edging or following up the ideas of their 
classmates. In some methods of conflict 
resolution, participants must state their 
opponent's point of view to the satisfaction of 
their opponent and identify points of agree- 
ment before offering a new argument or 
proposal. This is a workable system for many 
types of classroom discussions, as well. Since 
the mass media are major sources of persua- 
sive messages in our society, students should 
demonstrate skill in analyzing and evaluating 
broadcast advertisements. Bring in video- 
tapes of television advertisements or secure 
films of CLEO Award winning advertisements. 
In the primary grades, students should be 
able to distinguish advertising from program 
content and recognize the persuasive intent 
of commercials. In middle school, students 
should be able to name several basic advertis- 
ing strategies (bandwagon, testimonial, glit- 
tering general?'', i). 

6. Listening for Aesthetic Appreciation. 

Much literature is written to be read and 
heard. This is true of a good deal of poetry 
and draiaa. Younger studerts enjoy listening 
to stories told or orally interpreted from texf 
So do older students. A teacher who reads 
well may find that students are eager to 
complete assigned work if they know that 
odd minutes before the bell rings will be spent 
in listening to literature. Tape recordings of 
radio theatre (^'The Lone Ranger" or "War of 
the Worlds '), recordings of authors reading 
from their works or recordings of actors 
interpreting prose are available, f-valuating 
students' responsesto aural literature renters 
on their degree of engagement, empfithy for 
( haracters and ability to relate themes fo 
their own lives. 
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Example A 



Observations, Assumptions and Inferences Worksheet 
Teacher reads the following passage aloud 

Harry got out of the sports car. The police officer approached him with a pad in one hand and pencil in 
the other. After talking with Harry for a few minutes, the officer wrote down the necessary information. 
Hany returned to the car, slammed the door and continued to school. 

Students number tf eir pages 1-10. 

Based on the story abov^?, ar.; the following statenfients True (T), False (F) or Unknown (?). 



r 




' The police officer stopped Harry, 


T 


r 


' The police officer approached Harry before he had a chance to get out of the car. 


T 


f 


' The officer had a pad and a pen with him. 


T 


F 


^ Harry was driving his car. 


l 


F 


^ The man who talked with Harry was a police officer. 


T 


F 


^ Harry received a traffic ticket. 


T 


F 


> Harry slammed the door of his car. * 


T 


F 


f Harry was angry. 


T 


F 


? Harry went to work after talking with the policy officer. 


T 


F 


? Harry was traveling in a station wagon. 



Example B 

Empathy Test 

Circle the answer that best describes how youJeeL 



A, Thi9 is how I perceived myself. 



C. This is how I perceived my partner. 



Happy 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Sad 


Happy 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Sad 


Secure 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Insecure 


Secure 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Insecure 


Calm 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Excited 


Calm 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Excited 


Tough 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Gentle 


Tough 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Gentle 


Open 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Guarded 


Open 


1 


2 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Guarded 



B. This is how my partner perceived me. 

Happy 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Sad 

Secure 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Insecure 

Calm 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Excited 

Tough 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Gentle 

Open 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Guarded 



D. This is how my partner perceived him 
self or herself. 

Happy 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Sad 

Secure 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Insecure 

Calm 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Excited 

Tough 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Gentle 

Open 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Guarded 
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Inafruttionm for obtaining score 

1) Cnmptirr your D pmiUtians nith vnur partner's A. 

f 'nni thv tUimcrU al aifirrvncvn for rntiruis on vtu h of the ft 
Unrs, f imi thr sum of these iiifferem es. 

2) Compou' your B predU'tions u ilh your partner's C. 

Totnl the iiifierem efi as before. 

Add the sums from steps { I } ^tui (2^ A small numeiu al 
value tetuls to ir^dU ate o hii^h dei^n e of empathy. 

Dtsi UHs with vour (Hirtner posstble reasons ivhv eai h uf V(»n 
tvt etved the seores Vf>u </i</. ^ 
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7, Listening to Identify Sounds. In kinder- 
gdrten and first griidt' it is wise to devote 
some attention to sound discrimination. Teach- 
ers can create their own tapes of common 
sounds or buy commercially available sets, 
for example, students can practice counting 
by listening to the sound of footsteps on dry 
leaves. Or students can demonstrate their 
knowledge of *\safety sounds'* by identifying a 
police officer's whistle, a fire engine siren, an 
auto horn. etc. Practice in discriminating 
speech sounds, — especially common articula- 
tion errors such as r . I , s and tli is also 
helpful. Notice that evaluating speech sound 
discrimination is not equivalent to assessing 
reading phonics skills. In teaching speech 
sounds, no graphemic representations are 
prf)vided. Instead, students may learn to associ- 
ate a picture of Sammy the Snake with the 
snake hissing sound or Rudy the Race Car 
with the motor sound. 

B. Self as Communicator 

I. Communication Apprehension^. Anxiety 
about oral conmiunication is a personality 
frait with far reaching consequences. About 
one in five adults experiences communication 
apprehension to such a degree thai it nega- 
tively affects their academic success, choice 
of career and sometimes influences their choice 
of mate. Communication apprehension is a 
learned trait, and evidence points that it is 
learned somehow between kindergarten and 
titird grade. EA[)erts s[)eculate that students 
learn to withdraw from the risk of communi- 
cation when they are punished for speaking 
up and rewarded for silence. It is important 
tfiat students learn from an early aye that it is 
normal to b fearful of some communication 
situations, but that tKey need not avoid 
iriterat Hons. Tfiis requires f)pen discussion of 
( onnnnrnc fition fears. It is vital tiiat teachers 
identifv apprefiensive st uderit«^<ti the classroom. 
(Note: Reticence is a broadtft concept and 
may be due to hostility, uncertainty or other 
factors. Tlie (|uiet child is not necessarily 
ap[)reliensive.) Ap[)reiiensive -students need 
t's|)K'( iailv tender care dnd sh()nld never bv 
f<»r(e ; ♦() s[)eak. Soitie valid assessment in- 
struments cUe availal)le and may be used for 
(lirU)n(>si^ or sini[)lv as stimuli for ( lassrooin 
dis< ussion. 1 fie "Measnreof I lenient arv C on 
muriication Apprehension/' shown in hxam- 
pie C . mav l)e read aloud with students 



marking smiling, frowning or neutral faces to 
show their agreement with each statement. 
The ''Personal Report of Communication 
Fear,'* presented in Example D, is intended 
for grades 7-12. 

2. Daily Interaction, Students should be aware 
of their daily interaction patterns and assess 
their own effectiveness as communicators. 
Students at all grade levels can keep a 
''conversation diary." In the primary grades 
this may take the form of a picture book with 
students drawing and perhaps labelling their 
various daily conversations. For older students, 
logging and reflecting on conversations should 
be encouraged as a regular part of journal 
writing. From time to time, remind students 
not to harp or the more negative interactions, 
as we all are wont to do. Students in early 
adolescence are beginning to form self-concepts 
and this is an especially important time to 
stress the role of communication in daily life. 
For it is primarily by seeing how others react 
to us that we get a feel for who we are. The 
family is a fundamental interaction unit and 
students at all ages can begin to understand 
how their families work by analyzing conver- 
sations among fi.mily members. 

3. Communication in Careers. In exploring 
and choosing career options, students need 
to be especially aware of the role of communi- 
cation in work. Some jobs, such as attorney 
or teacher, are transparently and exclusively 
careers in communications. Some jobs, such 
as physician or auto mechanic, require com- 
munication skills for effective functioning. 
Still other careers, such as in. Mor decorator 
or police officer, are essentially conmiunica- 
tions oriented, but are rarely thought of as 
such. Students can chc se and prepare for 
careers more wisely if they are aware of the 
roles of conmiunication in the world of work. 

4. Consumer of Mass Communications. 

For tiiany Americans, the role of mass com- 
munication receiver is significant both in 
terms of our lifestyles and our fiersonal 
deveUipment. Yet for students who may spend 
up to 40 hours a-weelr' vfiewiiig television 
alone, the imnu r'-Min ill riii^ss vommunica- 
tion is taken for granted and the sigrttficance 
of tfiis role Is rarely aj)[)reciated. Students 
need ti> evaluate their ex[)osure to mass 
media and tlie effects thi»^ type of communii a- 
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Example C 



Measure of Elementary Communication Afiprehenalon 
Items Refer to Subsequent Tables 



©O © © 

very happy happy no feeling unhappy very unhappy 

I like it a lot. 1 like it. I don't care. I don't like it. 1 really don't 

like it. 

1, How do you feel when you talk to teachers or your principal? 
*2. How do you feel about talking to someone you don't know very wrII? 
*3. How do you feel when you hold something and talk about it? 

4, How do you feel about talking to people who aren't close friends? 

5. How do you feel about talking when you have a new teacher? 
*6. How do yoit fee! about talking a ^ot when you ar^ on a bus? 

7. How do you feel when you are picKed to be a leader of a group? 
*8, How do you feel about talking a lot in class? 
9, How do you feel when you talk in front of an audience? 

10, How do you feel about talking to other people? 

1 

11. How do you feel about tiying to meet someone new? 
♦12. How do you feel after you get up to talk in front of the class? 

13. How do you feel when vou know you have to give a speech? 

14. How would you feel about giving a speech on televisij^n? 

15. How do vou feel about talking when you are in a small group? 
M6 How do you feel when you have to talk in a group? 

'*17, How do i/ou feel when the teacher calls on you? 

How do you f"el about talking to all of the people who sit close to vou? 

l^K How do vou fed whrn the teacher wants you to talk in class? 

"i^O Hoa do vou feel wh^-n you talk in ^ront of a laiye group of \)eople? 
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Example D 

Pw^omil Report of Comaunication Fc«f 



Verbal Activity Scale 






YtS 


yes 




no 


NO 


i. 


Talkinq with scmt'rune ik^w scares nic. 


YES 


yes 


f 


no 


NO 


2. 


1 \vtok loru/dru to talking in cU«ss. 




yes 


'J 


no 


NO 


3. 


1 doR t like tt when it is my turn to talk. 


Yto 


ycfs 


*} 


no 






1 like Ntanding and tciikiny to ^ ({roup of people. 




^es 


r 


no 


NO 


5. 


I like to talk when the whole class listens. 




V^s 




no 




6. 


Standing up to talk in front of other people scares nan 


vi:c 


yes 




no 




7. 


1 like talking to teachers. * * 


Yhb 


yes 




no 


NO • 


8. 


\ aiit scared to talk to people. 


Yhb 


yes 




no 


NO 


9. 


i like It when it is my turn to talk in ulass. 


Yhb 


yi?s 




no 


NO 


10. 


I like to talk to new people. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


n 


1 enjoy talking. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


12. 


Most ol the time I would rather be quiet «han talk. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


13. 


Other people ttikik 1 am very quiet. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


14. 


I tfi^lk more than most people. 


YES 


v^es 




no 


NO 


15. 


Talking to other people is one ol the thiniSt.^ ! like ttu^ b^st 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


16 


Mosi u( the time 1 would rather ;aik i\u\n be qui^: 


VFS 


yes 




no 


NO 


n 


1 dtMi*t talk much. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


18 


Other people think 1 talk a lot. 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


19. 


Most people talk more than 8 do 


YES 


yes 




no 


NO 


20, 


i talk a lot. 



tion has on them. To become aware of their 
media use, students may participate In a 
''media withdrawal" exercise. Students spend 
a day or a weeltend free of print and elec- 
tronic media. Beware of violent reactions 
from students whose fundamental lifestyles 
are threatened by this activity. Afterwards, 
discussion centers on heightened sensitivity 
to their own and others' use of mass media, 
^ on how students felt during withdrawal, on 
the difficulties in this society of isolating 
one*s self from seemingly omnipresent mass 
communication messages and on how stu- 
dents otherwise occupied their time and minds. 
Other ways of sensitizing students to their 
use of mass media include media legs 
(recording time, location, content of diary 
fashion), and media inventories, one of which 
is reproduced in Example E. Once students 
are attuned to their media habits, they can 
begin to explore how their lives and attitudes 
are affected by this exposure. Sometimes a 
comparative approach may help lend per- 
spective. Introduce students to examples of 
popular culture current two decades ago and 
ask if students a generation back might differ 
from today*s youngsters because of their dif- 
ferent mass media exposure. Discussion of 
mass communication effects can pertain to 
three areas — use of time (time spent with 
mass media as opposed to interacting with 
family and friends, developing hobbies, 
studying: time spend viewing and listening as 
opposed to reading); interests and values 
(mass media models for ideal career, male- 
female relationships* consumer goods, physi- 
cal appearance, sex roles, interaction styles; 
have mass media extended student interests 
by giving entry to a ''global village**?): and 
intellectual functioning (attention span, 
perseverance or easy frustration in acquiring 
knowledge, analytical skills, range of knowl- 
edge). 

5. Ciassroom ComnMnication. Achievement 
in school, and pleasure in school, is a func- 
tion of verbal interaction. The class is a 
( ommunity — what does the student contrib- 
ute and what does he or she reap from this 
community? Students should be encouraged 
to evaluate their participation in large-group 
discussion focusing on questions of attitude, 
topics and occasions that s^^em to bring out 
comments, listening habits, relationship to 



mood and out-of*school concerns, relation- 
ship to homework and preparation. In addi- 
tion to judging their own participation in the 
larger group, students should be given every 
opportunity to assess their own performances 
in communication exercises and in small ^ 
group activities. If students criticize their oiyn 
public spfe .iking performances, they will prob- 
ably acquire more insight than could be 
imparted by reams of teacher rating forms. 
They may also be more honest about their 
own shortcomings than most teachers can 
bear to be. . 

C. Oral Language 

1. Speech Disorders. Classroom teachers 
cannot be expected to serve as professional 
diagnosticians or therapists. On the other 
hand, teachers are in the best position to 
screen dysfunctional speech and refer stu- 
dents for proper treatment. This is of particu- 
lar importance in the early primary years. 
Certainly every student should receive rou- 
tine hearing checks. But if students show 
repeated hearing difficulties due to infection, 
abuse or disease, the school nurse should be 
alerted. Expressive disorders are defined by 
three criteria* They render the student diffi- 
cult to comprehend. They call attention to 
themselves rather than to the student's 
message. They make the student uncomfort- 
able. Speech disorders most commonly en- 
countered are dysfunaions of voice, of arti- 
culation, of fluency and delayed language 
development. Voice disorders of pitch (as in 
running up and down a musical scale when 
speaking) and quality (hoarseness) are often 
transitory. Also, young children may have 
some difficulty controlling voice volume. Stu* 
dents should have the opportunity to hear 
tape recordings of their voices and should 
learn not to abuse vocal apparatus. Consis- 
tent misarticulation, (e.g., substituting /w/ for 
r or I . "slushy*' or whistled /s/) are com- 
mon and usually outgrown by time the stu- 
dent reaches third grade. Persistent prob- 
lems should be referred. Informal enunciation 
is an element of style, not an articulation 
disorder. (See following section.) Fluency dis- 
orders (stuttering and stammering) are seri- 
ous because many can be prevented by avoid- 
ing over-correction in the elementary grades. 
Apparently some people are actually taught 
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Example E 

Media Inventory 



MtdiUBi 


Titles 


Type 


Times Used 


Place Used 


Concurrent Activities 


Comments 


E 


i 


P 


Books 


















Newspapers 


















Comic Books 


— • 
















Magazines 


















Pamphlets 


















Broadside/Bills 


















Radio 


















Records/Tapes 


















P,h. Announcements 


















Muzak 


















TV 


















tnovicB 


















Others 
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to stutter because parents and/or teachers 
call attention to natural hesitations and 
dysfluencies in speech. Children then be* 
come overly conscious of their speech and 
have difficulty getting words out. For some 
reason. Incidence of stuttering reaches a peak 
among fifth-grade boys. Don*t tell students to 
choose their words before they speak. Don't 
tell students to speak more rapidly. Don't 
force a self conscious person to speak. Lan- 
guage delay (infantile vocabulary and syntax) 
may be due to lack of interaction or to 
emotional problems. In the first case, stu- 
dents will start to show great progress in 
kindergarten or first grade simply through 
exposure and interaction — so long as talk is 
encouraged in the classroom. In the case of 
speech delay due to emotional difficulties, 
professional h^lp is required. 

2. Standard Dialect. Children come to school 
speaking the language variety of their regional, 
social and ethnic communities. It is well- 
established that no variety is any more logi- 
cal or communicatively efficient than any 
other. There is no convincing evidence that 
language variety affects learning to read or 
write, so long as teachers • not confuse 
spoken and written ^rnguage (as in correcting 
oral reading pronunciation). I »stead, our cul- 
ture teaches us to associate status and posi- 
tive values with the kind of speech typified by 
'^'Broadcast English.'* This presents a serious 
problem for teachers since we often expect 
nonstandard dialect st)eakers to perform poorly, 
and those expectations may become self- 
fulfilling. But we all speak one dialect or 
another. Dialect, itself, is not cause for reme- 
diation or negative evaluation. Analyzing 
students native dialects and comparisons 
with language variation around the nation 
may even be a fruitful avenue for instruction 
in language. The Linguistic Atlas of the South- 
east is a valuable and useful source for teachers 
to use in this analysis and in discriminating 
genuine language problems from legitimate 
dialect variations. 

3. Language Appropriateneam. We some- 
times want to teach our students to speak cor- 
rectly. But what is correct speech? In some 
areas, in some situations, a person who speaks 
like a radio news announcer would be ridi- 
culed and ostracized. No one speaks grammar- 
book English all the time. Even in teaching 



we don't always speak in complete sentences. 
Surely it is unfair to evaluate student speech 
by criteria of correctness, criteria which are 
based on written language and not oral. But 
at the upper grades it is reasonable to evalu- 
ate student speech by criteria of appropriate- 
ness. Each of us controls a range of styles 
(also called •^registers'*) which we select from 
in any particular communication situation. 
For example, we speak with different enuncia- 
tion, vocabulary and syntax in front of class, 
in the teachers' lounge and yet differently at 
home with our families. Some of the factors 
affecting the appropriateness of our choice of 
style include topic of conversation (e.g., 
baseball versus symphonic music); setting 
(cocktail party versus library); purpose (e.g., 
entertaining narrative versus academic ex- 
position); and — perhaps most importantly 
— listener <child versus peer, small group 
versus assembly, friend versus stranger, boss 
versus colleague, celebrity versus neighbor). 
"Hey, Slick, ya wanna chow down?" may be 
an appropriate luncheon invitation for a close 
friend, but it would be highly inappropriate to 
address the School Board Chairperson in 
this manner. Recognize, however, that it 
would be equally inappropriate to invite your 
friend (unless done with humor) by uttering. 
"Pardon my interruption. Sir, might you be 
desirous of coordinating your midday repast 
with that of my own?" Grammatically cor- 
rect but communicatively inappropriate. In 
teaching oral language we wish to expand 
our students* stylistic options and to incul- 
cate criteria for shifting styles to adapt appro- 
priately to communication situations. In as- 
sessing oral language, teachers need to 
determine what level of language usage is 
appropriate for the particular assignment, 
and evaluate on that basis. Thus, a student 
who says ain'f may be adapting appropri- 
ately if he or she is informally addressing an 
audience of peers. On the other hand, if the 
activity specifies a role-playing situation in 
which the student is interviewing for employ- 
ment as a salesperson at a high-fashion 
boutique, ain't would rightfully incur nega- 
tive evaluation. 



D. Nonverbal Communication 

It sometimes escapes both teachers and stu 
dents that speech is more than language. Non 
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verbal conimunication accompanies language 
and is an integral part of speech communication. 
Probably the most important point of evaluation 
in this area is that nonverbal signals ought to be 
consistent with language. Mixed messages are 
confusing and often have deleterious interper* 
sonal consequences. Nonverbal signals often carry 
the relationship (as opposed to content) aspect 
of messages. They help us know how to interpret 
messages. They can also emphasize, illustrate, 
substitute (as in familiar signs for quiet, shop, 
etc.), and regulate the flow of conversation. 
There are six basic categories of nonverbal signals. 
Kincaic gestures include body posture, move* 
ment and facial expression. Eye contact is so 
significant in establishing relationships that it 
deserves singular attention. Through eye contact 
w^ acknowledge shared humanity, establish trust, 
express intimacy. Proxemic signals communi* 
cate by the use of space. We can distinguish 
between, intimate, cordial and formal relation* 
ships by how we distance o^selves in conversation. 
Seating and furniture arjfangement indicate rela- 
tionships and can have profound effects on qual* 
ity of communication. Touch is another impor* 
tant means for communicating relationships. 
Learning cultural meanings of touch is a major 
task for primary grade children. Paralinguistic 
signals include all oral sounds which are 
nonlinguistic. Among these are yawning, crying, 
sighing, intonation, volume, rate of speech, 
hesitations, hems and haws. Artifacts that we 
keep about us, our clothing, jewelry, cars, books 
and home decorations, are also means of nonver* 
bal communication. In teaching and evaluating 
nonverbal communication, it is important to 
bear in mind that gestures such as laughter have 
universal meaning, but others, conversational 
distance for example, may be interpreted differ- 
ently in different cultures. 

E. Role Playing and Dramatic Improvisation 

Role playing and creative dramatics can be 
powerful instructional strategies as well as tool^ 
for personal growth, especially if used consis- 
tently from the early grades on. In a sense, all 
classroom exercises which are other than natu- 
ral interaction require a suspension of reality and 
entaW a degree of simulation. It is indeed difficult 
to know how to evaluate an imaginative per- 
formance. Certainly, it is defeating to allow 
evaluative purposes to overshadow students' joy 
in creative expression. Consider the following six 
evaluative criteria. 



• Does the student display the communh 
cation skills specified in the lesson's 
objectives? If the purpose of the role-play is 
to practice introductions of various degrees of 
formality, does the student demonstrate these 
behaviors? 

• Is the student actively involved in the 
performance? Does he or she get into the 
activity by participating with energy, by solv* 
ing the communicate in problem creatively? 

• Is the student able to maintain concen* 
tration? In pantomiming a ball game, does 
the student jerk his or her hand back when 
catching the line drive? Does he or she see the 
scene so that one character does not set her or 
his elbows where another character has just 
placed the bowl of steaming porridge? 

• Does the student cooperate and Inter- 
act with other players in planning and 
performing the scene? Does he or she feed 
lines to others (e.g., "So tell me about your 
day, John."), help others create their parts, 
(e.g., "You don't have to prove you're so 
tough. Let me help you carry that treasure.")? 

• When proper^ does the student play to 
the audience? Without stepping out jof 
character, does the student project loudly, 
allow the audience to view actions, avoid 
blocking other actors? 

• Can the student analyze the performan- 
ces? Can she or he abstract and express the 
communication principles which were demon- 
strated in the improvisation? Are alternative 
scripts apparent? Can he or she explain what 
the chati^cters were thinking, what guided their 
behavior at various points? Can students relate 
the improvised situation to ev(^nts they may 
have experienced? 

F. Small Group Discussion. 

Small group discussion skills are useful in their 
own right and can be useful instructional strategies. 
Peer group evaluation of compositions has been 
found to be helpful. But many teachers have 
found that for students to work well in groups, 
they must receive deliberate instruction in group 
dynamics. Whenever groups are used in a 
classroom, it is worthwhile evaluating the qual- 
ity of the group piocess. Example F lists some 
basic questions about group process that may 
guide such evaluation. Understanding small group 
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Example F 



Questions for Group Communication Analysis 

Important Note .1^1* 
The purpose of this analysis is to describe your groups dynamics, notjicccssarlly to evaluate. 

I. How did the group go about biting into the task? Any initial procrastinating? Attempts at organizing 
members? 

2 How did the group arrive at a problem solving strategy? Were alternative approaches (e.g.. process of 
' elimination, stating operating assumptions) discussed first? Any false starts? Any objections to thc^ 
procedure finally adopted? 

3. To what extent did the group engage in non-task oriented talk? At what point? Did this nan-task 
oriented talk serve any function with respect to how the group was able to function In the task domain. 

4 W4*at kind of communication network operated? Were comments addressed lu group as a whole 
always, or occasionally to smaller factions? Did all members contribute comments equally? 

5. What seating arrangement did your group assume? Any particular reason? Did the seating arrange- 
ment affect the flow of communication? 

6 To what extent was disagreement voiced In the group? Did each member feel free to dissent? At what 
points in the discussion did you feel that further disagreement would be unwelcome or unwise? How did 
the group cope with conflict? Did the conflict help or hinder the final group outcome? 

7 Did the group show signs of coheslveness? How was this coheslveness (or lack of It) established? How 
' was It reinforced during the course of the meeting? Did you find a relationship between coheslveness 

and conflict? Between cohesfveness and the final group outcome? 

8. What role did each member play? Examples are experts. Idea testers, switchboard operators, tension 
relievers, affect checkers, clarlfiers, etc. 

9 Was there any member perceived by others as the group's leader? Did this person perceive hlm/herself 
as leader' Were more than one leac^evldent? How were leadership tasks apportioned? In what sense 
• did the leader lead? What were her/his contributions? Any relationship to expertise? Any relationship 
^ to seating arrangement? 

10. Were both men and women present In the group? Did gender tend to atiectthe different roles assumed? 
Any relationship to the flow of communication or the degree of participation? 

II. What was the group outcome? Did the group succeed at the task? Did the group succeed on the social 
dimension? 

12 Was this a good task for your particular group to work on collectively? What were the costs of 
performing this task as a group as opposed to working as Individuals? What were sources of members 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction? Overall, what was the ration of costs to benefits In this communication 
event? 
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communication entails synthesizing information 
concerning roles (more fine-grained than just 
one leader and several followers), norms fdr 
behavior (humor, expressing warmth), decision- 
making process (authoritarian leader, majority 
rule, consensus), interaction patterns (who speaks 
to whom) and outcomes (personal satisfaction, 
task success, group status, social success). Ex- 
ample G illustrates a self-eValuation form for 
group discussion. One system frequently used to 
represent group process is the Bales Interaction 
Process Analysis, consisting of six task-oriented 
categories and three positive and three negative 
group maintenance categories. As shown in Ex- 
ample H. participants or observers can rate each 
group member according to each type of behavior. 
Another method of recording group process is 
the communication network. Here, a line with an 
arrow is drawn from each name to each other 
member. When a participant directs a comment 
to one (or several) other members, an observer 
places a slash mark on the corresponding 
arrow(s). The flow of communication within the 
group thus becomes graphically apparent. When 
groups are assigned a joint project (panel 
discussion, group paper), the issue generally 
arises as to whether a single grade should be 
assigned to all group members. Under this system, 
those who work hard carry the slouchers. and 
those who are less competent pull down those of 
high ability. One option is to assign both an 
individual and a group grade. However assigning 
a single group grade has the advantage of forc- 
ing the group to attend to its dynamics, rather 
than acting as a largely unrelated congregation 
of individuals. Groups should devote the last five 
minutes of each meeting to evaluating their 
communication. Structured methods of evalua- 
tion (e,g. process recording forms) should be 
used as often as possible. In any event, group 
members should be encouraged to write journal 
entries about each meeting. Outside peer observ- 
ers should be used frequently, and the teacher 
should also conduct periodic unobtrusive obser- 
vations. 

G. Formal Public Speaking 

1. General Procedures. For many of our 
students an assignment to give a speech engen- 
ders more fear and loathing than a week of 
detentions. This reaction is due to a basic misap- 
prehension about the nature of public speaking. 
Many of our students, who otherwise may be 



competent talkers, fail miserably in presenting 
speeches. Often this is due to their attempting to 
conform to some distorted stereotype of oration. 
Formal public speaking is simply an area on the 
same dimension as interpersonal communication, 
albeit closer to the pole of formality. In fact, a 
speech is sometimes characterized as extended 
conversation. Formal speeches are planned, but 
they do involve imprq^isation. They are structured, 
but so are interviews. They, allow limited audi- 
ence interaction. Discourse' is sustained, but 
audiences do provide meaningful feedback through 
nonverbal channels. Thus, public speaking builds 
upon interpersonal skills and. above all. it Is an 
act of authentic communication, person to persons. 
^Especially in the lower grades public speaking 
need not require students to stand before tne 
audience nor to conform to rigid organizational 
patterns. Helpful evaluation of formal speeches 
shares some characteristics with writing eval- 
uation. It should accentuate the positive, go 
beyond mere ratings or letter grades to include 
detailed comments justifying reactions, include 
more description than evaluation, and be re- 
turned to students soon after the speech for 
maximum reinforcement. Evaluating speeches 
requires great concentration and is among the 
more exhausting pastimes known to education. 
Peer evaluation is critical to help legitimize the 
larger audience for the speaker and also to 
emphasize the responsibility of listeners. Many 
teachers will stop after every few speeches to 
solicit audience comments. Studen^K^1pst learn 
that they are not a wolf pack intent on tearing 
apart their peers, that they are a team working 
together to improve speaking skills. Speakers 
should also receive written feedback, from both 
teacher and peers, to which they may refer in 
preparing their next presentation. On peer feed- 
back forms, you should identify the topic as 
specifically as you can. such as one area that 
most impressed me. one area to think about next 
time and how the presentation affected me. 
Teachers must develop feedback forms that are 
workable for them personally. The more specific 
and concrete the feedback, the more helpful it is. 
Example I presents a teacher feedback form 
which combines rating scales with open-ended 
comments. When possible, written feedi)ack should 
be discussed in conferences. (Conferences are 
also important in the planning stages.) 

2. Puhiic Speaking Evaluation Criteria. 

Public speaking encompasses the entire realm of 




Example G 

Self*evaluation for Group Discussion 



This is how the group opersted. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Diugree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


1. We felt comfortable in the group. 

2. We were Interested in accomplishing the 
task. 

3. We encouraged everyone to participate. 

4. We weUomed all ideas. 

5. We all participated equally. 

6. We listened carefully and made sure we 
understood each persons ideas. 

7. We had an acknowledged group leader. 

8. We were satisfied with the way in^ which wc 
accomplished the task. 

9. Wc were satisfied with the feeling of friendli- 
ness between members. 

10. We accomplished this task more success- 
fully as a group than we could have as 
individuals. 

Tlfls is flow 1 operated within the group. 

1. 1 felt comfortable In the group. 

2. 1 was Interested in accomplishing the task. 

3. I participated as much as the others. 

4. I was the acknowledged leader. 

5. I was satisfied with the group s leader. 

6. I was better off working with a group on this 
task than I would have been had i worked 
alone. 
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Example H 

Adaptation of Bsle»>lnteraction Process Analysis 



J 



Rate each member as follows. 

1— never, 2— -aometimeSf 3— usually 



Membera 




shows solidarity 














shows tension release 














agrees 














shows antagonism 














shows tension 














disagrees 














gives suggestion 














gives opinion 














gives orientation 














aslcs for opinion 














aslis for suggestion 
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rhetoric. Aristotle's five Canons are still service- 
able. Invention includes discovering, researching 
and selecting ideas. An important par* of speech 
instruction is educating students in methods of 
elaborating and supporting their '''eas. Arrange- 
ment refers to organization skihs. Often public 
speaking is the place where students learn how 
to prepare outlines, but it is most Important to 
stress the function of outlines rather than their 
form. Style is a tool for effectiveness and also a 
means for establishing a personal relationship 
with an audience. Delivery focuses on the spe- 
cific linguistic and nonverbal devices used to 
express the message. Delivery should be natural 
and consistent with the student's personality, the 
occasion and the purpose of the speech. Nonver- 
bal signs — hand gestures, facial expression, 
voice intonation, loudness, rate, posture and eye 
contact — should not be histrfonic but should rein- 
force and emphasize the message. "Memoria." 
the fifth Canon, does not translate easily but 
generally refers to the speaker's control over the 
entire presentation. In situations other than ora- 
torical contests students should be discouraged 
from memorizing their speeches (or composing 
a written text). Still, the speaker must be fanr.iliar 
with the sequence of ideas, wfth the types of sup- 
port he or she can draw upon. The student should 
have more information available than he or she 
plans to use. information which can be spontane- 
ously inserted in response to the audience's non- 
verbal feedback. Some more specific criteria are 
listed in Example d. Students may even have a 
hand in developing the points of evaluation they 
consider important. "Appropriateness to audi- 
ence" relates to the speaker's attempts to Inter- 
est and involve listeners and to use information 
and appeals meaningful to the audience. A pre- 



sentation is "appropriate to purpose" if it con- 
forms to the assignment (persuasive, demonstra- 
tion, visual aids), stays wfthin reasonable time 
limits, and maintains proper focus (topic and 
point of view are well defined). "Progressiorf of 
ideas" should be logical and Is most effective if 
organizational cues llke^ransftion statements and 
internal summaries are used. In persuasive 
speeches, students should include a section in 
which they anticipate and refute reservations to 
their arguments. (This is a worthwhile goal for 
the elementary grades.) "Support" is an area 
which troubles many students. After making an 
assertion, they have difficulty knowing what else 
to say; ft is not obvious to many that their audi- 
ences need elaboration, illustration, explanation. 



As discussed 'n the previous^ section on "Lan- 
guage Appropriateness", standards for judging 
"language effectiveness" in speech are different 
from those in wrfting. In fact, students may be 
penalized for using written texts. While notes are 
essential, manuscript reading is an advanced art. 
Manuscripts hinder spontaneity, relation to au- 
dience, and generally reduM. sincerity conveyed 
by spoken delivery. This is ^ jially true of memo- 
rized texts. True, students feel raS)re secure wfth 
written or memorized texts. In fact, though, there 
is no substftute for thorough preparation and 
familiarfty wfth material, for if a speaker loses 
his or her place in a memorized ^eech, ft is very 
difficuft to recover. The final criterion in Example 
I. "projection of personality." emphasizes to stu- 
dents that they must establish a personal bond 
or tone wfth the audience, reinforces the notion 
that public speaking is not some artificial form 
but a genuine act of communication. 
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Example I 



Speech Feedback 

Rate the apeech on a acale of 1 to 5. (1 = you forgot this and 5 = you did this superbly) 



1< 2 3 4 



Appropriateness to audience 






1 1 

1 








Appropriateness to purpose 














Introduction 














Conclusion 














r 

Progression of ideas 














Support 














Language effectiveness 














\ 

Voice rate 














Voice volume 














Voice intonation 














rEye contact 














I* 

Gestures and movement 














Projection of personality 















One aapect to think about eapeciatty for the next presentation 



One aspect that especiaity impressed me during this presentation 



Grade 
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Api^endix B 

Learnina Environment Checklist 

V 

Rank yourself on a 1*5 continuum^ 5 being the hiflhest tanklns* 



In my classroom 




^ II 
2 


3 


4 


r 

•5 


1. Many types of books are available for brows- 
ing and reading — fiction and nonfictioni 


1 . . . _ 










2. Interest centers are available. 












3. A library corner is provided. 

4. Students have access to tapes and records 
that accompany books. 






















5. Reading material other than books is pro- 
vided. 












6. Films and Blm^ .ips are available. 












7. Creative materials are available for per- 
sonal interpretation. 












8. Research opportunities are provided. 






• 






y,, opace IS aiiocateu tor oral activities (reaaers 
theatre* choral speaking, play acting) so as 
not to interfere with silent reading or listen- 
ing activities. 












10. Tapes are provided so that students may 
listen to their own stories or their oral 
reading experiences. 












11. A quiet corner is established where students 
may write» read» thipk. 












12. Bulletin boards enhance the learning envi- 
ronment. 












13. Charts are used both as a mean^f improv- 
ing the classroom living and also as a vehi- 
cle to improve reading skills. 












14. Space is available for creat've shaking of 
books. 












15. Learning centers provide reinforcement of 
learned activities through independent work. 













Source — Curry. J. "How Am 1 Oning? Assc^ssing the Components of a Managed Curriculum." Dian." Lapp, editor. Making Reading 
Possible Through Effective Classroom Management, Newark. Delaware: IRA. 1980. 
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Appendix C 

Sclf*cvalaiitloii Checklist for CliiMrooai| .Te«chera» 
Hhte your present skill or knowleUgie for emch of the following aspects of teftclilng reaiting. 



•CP 



1» 



\ 



1. i understand xM processes involved in reading compre* 
hension. 

^ I know a variety of methods or reading inmuction — the 
streoyths and needs of each method. 

3. I know my role as teacher in the (earning process. 

4. I understand the .sensory and perceptual factors that 
affect the reading ability of the student. 

5. I understand the cognitive factors that affect the reading 
ability of the student. 

6. ! understand the lancjuage factors that affect the reading 
ability of the student. 

7. I understand the socioeconomic factors that affect the 
reading ability of the student. 

8. I understand the concept of readin£ss at all levels. 

9. 1 understand the importance of motivation in helping 
^ •students learn to read. 

10. 1 know books that should be read to students. 

11. 1 know how to read aloud well. 

12. I have enough knowledge about children's literature to 
be able to buy appropriate books for my classroom. 

13. I know how to establish a reading center or corner. 

14. 1 read aloud to my students every day. 

15. I know how to assess my students attitudes towaVd 
reading. 

16. I know many ways that students can share books with 
one another. 

17. I know how to involve students in dramatic play. 

IH I know the processes involved in developing listening 
skills. • 

1'^ I understand tlf^ interrelatedness of the language arts. 

20 I know the processes involved in developing speaking 
skills 

21 1 iinderstcii.d the use of syntactic cues which allow 
students to understand word arrangenients. 

ji2. ^1 understand the use of semantic cues which enable 
^ students to understand the meaning of texts. 



Somewhat, 
bur I ne«d 

miitlon 



Ho 



1^ 
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1. 



9 



\ 



23. I know sight word strategies for analyzing unknown 
words. 

24. I understand the role of structural analysis strategies in 
word recognition. 

25. I understand the role of contextual analysis strategies In 
word recognition. 

26. I understand the role of questioning in the development 
of reading comprehension. 

27. I know the study skills. 

2& I can help students learn to use study skills effectively. 

29. I know the skills common to reading In any content area. 

I undMtand the Interrelatedness of readin^^nd mathe* 
reading and social studies, reading ^d scieitce. 
and music and art. ^ 

31. -flmow the historical overview of reading Instruction in 
the United Sf .es. 

3Z I understand the special needs of bilingual and English* 
ds*0*second*langi ge students. 

33. I understand the linguistic influences in second language 
teaching. 

34 I know the most appropriate methods of diagnosing the 
reading ability ot bilingual and second language speaker. 

35. I know methods to teach reading in the native language 
as well as reading In English. 

36. I know how to deteri^Jine the readability of printed 
/ material. 




31 I know how to Informally assess a student*s achievement. 

38/ I know how to compute the reading expectancy levels of 
my students. 

39. I uiHierstdod the concept of thematic teaching. 

40. I understand the techniques of grouping. 

41,1 linderMand the value of classroom management. 

42. 1 can use a process of continuous evaluation. 

43. I understand the value of sequencing instruction. 

44 i kn6w uhat the International Reading Association is 
and have read the publications of the organization. 



Yes 



Soflicwbat* 
but I need 
more Infor* 
metion 



No 



Source — Adapted from Curry. J. "How Am 1 Doing? Assessing the Components of a Managed Curriculum." Diane Upp. editor. 
Making Reading Possible Through Effective Clasaroom Management Newark. Delaware: IRA. 1980, 
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Appendix D 



A Quick Checldist for Learning Centers 



Do the Learning Centers 



1. Provide activities to develop and enhance reading skills? 

2. Provide opportunities for the students to reinforce a 
previously presented skill? 

3. Provide opportunities to listen to material being read aloud? 

4. Provide the students with activities that will allow them to 
practice their writing skills? 

5. Provide the students with activities that will allow them 
ta rpspond creatively? 

6. Provide opportunities ftir students to share their work with 
their peers? 

7. Provide activities which the student^* carf do alone, in 
pairs, in small groups? 

8. Provide games which will reinforce formerly presented 
reading skills? 

9. Provide complete directions and materials so that confusion 
and noise are kept to a minimum? 




Source — Adapted from Curry. J. "How Am I Doing? Assessing the Components of a Managed Curriculum/* Diane Lapp, editor. 
Making Reading Possible Through Effective CloBsroont Management Newark. Delaware: IRA. 1980, 
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Appendix E 

Lcaraini Styl« Indicator 



Read Mch paif of atatomanta and mark tha box naxt to the atatement 

that moat cloaaly daacribaa you. 



1. I understand things better from □ □ 
a picture. 

2. 1 iooli at charts and diagrams □ □ 
before I read the written part. 

3. 1 memorize things by writing □ □ 
them out. 

4. 1 iilie examples first, rules later. □ □ 

5. I usually get more done when 1 □ □ 
work along. 

6. 1 enjoy doing a number of things 
at the same time* 

7. I usuakiy ask ''why** questions. □ □ 

8. \ prefer working quickly. □ □ 

9. 1 answer questions quickly. □ □ 
10. 1 take chances at making mistakes □ □ 



I understand things better from some- 
one telling me or reading about them. 

I read the written part before I look 
at the charts and diagrams* 

I memorize things by repeating them 
aloud. 

I like rules ftrst, examples later. 

I usually get more done when I work 
with others. 



□ □ I prefer doing things one at a time. 



I usually ask aboiu facts. 

I prefer to work slowly. 

I answer questions carefully and slowly. 

I try to avoid making mistakes. 



Sqmtm ~ Adapted from Diane Lapp and James Flood. Teaching Reading to Every Child. New York: Macmlllan. 1978. p. 146. 
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Appendix F 



Silent Readins Checklist 



Students name 
Mstcfisl rssd _ 



Date 



Grade level of material read 



H'lien reading sifentfyt tlie student 



L J 




n 


2. 


n 


3. 


□ 


4. 


□ 


5. 


n 


6. 


n 


7. 


n 


8. 


□ 


9. 


□ 


10. 


n 


11. 


n 


12. 


n 


13. 


fi 


14. 


n 


15. 


n 


16. 



Is distracted. 
Persists in endeavors. 
Moves Hps. " 

Reads at a rate commensurate with the purpose of reading. 

Exhibits smooth Ieft-to*right eye movements. 

Exhibits effective eye hand coordination. 

Uses hand as a marker. 

Assumes a proper reading posture. 

Comprehends recall type questions. 

Displays adequate vocabulary skills. 

Can find main idea. 

Can skim to locate details. 

Can scan for particular items of information. 

Can follow the sequence of the story. 

Can follow directions. 

Exhibits competence in critical and creative thinking. 




Source — Adapted from Curry. J. "How Am I Doing? Assessing the Components of a Managed Curriculum." Diane Lapp, editor. 
Making Reading Possible Through Effective Classroom Management, Newark. Delaware: IRA. 1980. 
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Appendix G 



Survey of Vocabulary Skills 



Name of Student 



Date 



The student 



Usuaify 



Rarefy 



Never 



1. Can define a word by example. 

2. Can define a word by description. 

3. Can define a word through comparison and contrast. ^ 

4. Can define a word by using a synonym or antonym. 

5. Can define a word by apposition. 

6. Can develop meanings for new words through experiences. 

7. Can develop new meanings for known words through experiences. 

8. Understands the connotation of words* 

9. Understands idiomatic expressions. 

10. Can use figurative language (similies, analogies, metaphors). 

11. Makes use of context clues. 

12. Understands compound words. 

13. Can discriminate between/among homonymns^^ 

14. Understands and can use prefixes. 

15. Understands and can use suffixes. 

16. Understands the root meaning of words. 

17. Is aware of multiple meanings of words*. 

18. Understands concept of acronyms. 

19. Can use the dictionary competently. 

20. Can use a thesaurus. 



Source — Adapted from Curry J. "How Am I Doing? Assessing the Components of a Managed Curriculum." Diane Lapp, ea^tor. 
Making Reading Possible Through Effective Classroom Management. Newark. Delaware; IRA. 1980. 




Appendix H 

Readability Grapii 



Direction* for aslnf thm Readability Grapli 

L Select three one*hundred word passages from near the 
beginning, middle and end of the book. Skip all proper 
nouns. 

2. Count the total number of sentences in each one-hundred 
word passage, (estimating to nearest tenth of 9 sentence). 
Average these three numbers. 

3. Count the total number of syllables in each one-hundred- 
word sample. There is a syllable for each vowel sound* 
For example, cat (1) blackbird (2) continental (4). Don't 
be fooled by word^size. For example* polio (3) or through 
(1). Endings such as -y. -ed. *el or -le usudlly make a 

. syllable. For example, ready (2). bottle (2). It is convenient 
to count every syllable over one in each word and add 
100. Average the total number of syllables for the three 
samples. 

4. Plot on^the graph the average number of sentences per 
hundred words and the average number of syllables per 
hundred words. Most plot points fall near the heavy 
curved line. Diagonal lines mark off approximate grade 
level areas. 



100 - word sample Page 5 
100- word sample Page 89 
100- word sample Page 160 



Smtancua par 
too word* 

9.1 

8.5 
7,0 
3) 24.6 



Svllablaa par 
100 worda 

122 
140 
129 
3) 391 
130 



Plotting these averages on the graph we find they fall in the 
Sth grade area; hence, the book is about 5th grade difficulty 
level. If great variability is encountered either in sentence 
length or in the syllable count for the three selections, then 
randomly select several more passages and average them in 
before plotting. 

The Readability Graph is aimed at the United States educa- 
tional scene. The grade level designations are for America; 
the simplicity Is a need that Fiv felt was universal. 



e 



ShoM^D.di Average number of syllables per 100 words longvotdi 

108 112 116 120 124 128 132 136 14C 144 148 152 156 160 164 168 172 




Source Adapted from Fry. Edward A. "A Readability 
Formula That Saves Time." The Journal of Reading, interna- 
tional Reading Association, 800 Barksdale Road, P.O. Box 
8139, Newark, Delaware, 19711. Vol. XI. 1968. 



The Readability Graph is not copyrighted. Anyone may 
reproduce it in any quantity as long as the source is cited. 
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Appendix I 



Cloze Procedure 



The cloze is an assessment procecjfir^ whereby 
every fifth (or eight, or tenth) word is deleted 
from a section of text, with the student being 
required to complete each blank with the word 
that makes the most sense, given that context. 
The results give the teacher some idea of the 
general level of a student's comprehension of 
that text material, rather than information re* 
garding the student's use of specific skills. Here 
is a detailed set of directions for constructing, 
administering and interpreting a cloze test, fol- 
lowed 1^ an actual cloze test constructed for use 
In assr^ssing mathematical reading. 

Directions 

1. Select approximately 260 running words from 
required text material. 

2. Print the first sentence iq its entirety, un* 
mutilated. 

3. Select, at random, one of the next five words 
(i.e.. one of the first five words in the second 
sentence). Delete this word and replace It 
with a blank of standard length. Continue to 
delete every fifth word until you have 50 
blanks. End that sentence. Follow with a 
complete, unmutilated sentence. 

4. Since most students will find the cloze a new 
experience, it is Important to explain the 
purpose of the test, and to precede its admlnis* 
tration by one or two similar very brief and 
easy exercises, completed with teacher guld* 
ance and or peer collaboration. Administra* 
tion rarely takes more than 30 minutes. 

5. Since the test is not to be graded or returned 
to the students, the easiest means of scoring 
is to avoid the search for synonyms. Rather, 
mark as correct only those words or symbols 
which are exact replacements according to 
the original text material. Multiply each cor* 
red replacement by two to arrive at percpnt 
corr<?ct. 

6. Research has shown the cloze to be a vaDd 
and reliable measure of reading comprehension. 



As with any test, however, your Interpretation 
of the scores is most important. The research 
suggests that cloze scores of less than 30 to 
35 percent are Hkely to indicate inadequate 
comprehension, while scores of greater than 
55 to 60 percent dr^ likely to indicate very 
high comprehension o^the text in question. 

7. Perhaps the best way to i^te^pret your cloze 
scores, however, is to organize them in a 
simple frequency distribution, f.e., arrange 
the scores In order to show that so many kids 
got 10 percent, so many got 12 percent, so 
many got 14 percent, and so on. This kind of 
organization will give a more graphic picture 
of how well individuals and groups in a partic- 
ular class comprehended the test. 

Note: In constructing the cloze teat, some teachers use 
blanks of two standard lengths: for example, fifteen spaces 
for word symbols and five spaces for numerals and other 
mathematical symbols. Although this practice tends to give 
the reader additonal clues, its use is defended on the grounds 
that it preserves the appearance and integrity of mathemati* 
cal writing, which normally includes numerals and other 
symbols throughout most printed passages. Also, in order to 
avoid confusion in identifying blanks (as opposed to lines 
separating fractions, for example), some teachers print all 
lines indicating a deletion in red or some other color. 



It is important to note that high scores on the 
cloze test, while indicating probable high gen- 
eral comprehension of the passage in question, 
do not Indicate the ability to perform at high 
levels in the model (e.g.. problem solution). Nor 
do low scores necessarily indicate that a student 
can function only at low levels (e,y,, perceiving 
symbols). According to the definition of reading 
used throughout this volume, since symbol per- 
ception is requisite to all comprehension. It Is 
possible that a low score on the cloze test may 
indicate the inability to perceive symbols ac- 
curately. Therefore, some teachers follow the 
cloze test with a simple test of pronounclatlon for 
only those students whose scores on the cloze 
are very low (i.e., below 30 to 35 percent). 



Source — Kichard A. Earle. Teaching Reading and Mathematics, Newark. Delaware: International Reading Association. 1976. 
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A Typical Mathematics Cloze Test 



Our numeial system uses ten as its base. We are so familiar (with) the base-ten system that (the) 

idea of using a (numeral) other than ten as (a) base mighi seem strange. (Yet), the 

Celts, who lived (in) Europe more than 2,000 (years) ago. probably used twenty (aa) a base. 

Some Eskimo (tHbes; , even now. group and (count) by fives. Let us (auppoae) that we 

take a (trip) into space and land (on) the mythical planet Septus, (where) the inhabitants 

use seven (aa) the base for their (numeral) system. If we study (the) numeral system 

used on (the) planet Septus, it will (help) to give us a (deeper) and more thorough 

understanding (of) our own base-ten system. 



(On) the planet Septus the (nativea) use square coins. 
Look (at) the coins shown and (note) how 

they are grouped (by) sevens. Here we see [ )[ ]( C^C ] C3C3 

(one) group of seven and (three) more. The 
numeral that (indicatea) this is 13 (seven). 

The (numeral) 13 (seven) "^^^^^ S^oup (of) seven, and three ones." (Here) we see 
three groups (of) seven squares each, and (two) extra squares. The numeral that indicatea 
this is written 32 (seven) " groups of seven, and (two) ones." 




In our modern (decimal) system we do not (need) to write the base (because) everybody 
understands that the (base) is ten. For example, (in) the decimal system the (numeral) 
"27" means two groups (of) ten. and seven ones, (or) 27 = (2 x 10) f (7). However. 
. when we use (bases) other than ten, we (must) indicate the base that (we) are using. 



Note: Answers in parpnthpsps. 

In <»ur dpi imal systpm we iisv the 10 symbols 0. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. and 9. 

Sourc. - Muthe,natirs: A Modem Approach by M. Peters and W. SchaH. p. 41. Copyright 1971 by Litton tducational 
Publishini). Im . Keprinted by pprmission of Van Nostra I Keinhold Company. 
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Appendix J 



Eighth Grade Criterion Referenced Test Objectives in Reeding 



Literal Comprehension 

The literal comprehension skill area tests the 
student's understanding of information explicitly 
stated in text. This skill area includes the follow* 
ing objectives. 

Objective I 

The student distinguishes between /act qnd opin- 
ion in the context of academic, everyday, or 
employment materials. (Related BST indicator, 
Rdg 1) 

Objective 2 

The student recognizes explicitly stated main 
ideas, details, sequence of events and cause and 
effect relationships in the context of academic, 
everyday or employment materials. (Related BST 
indicator, Rdg 2) 

Objective 3 

The student interprets instructions in the context 
of academic, everyday or employment materials. 
(Related BST indicator, Rdg 3) 



Inferential Comprehension 

The inferential comprehension skill area tests the 
student's understanding of material that Is not 
expressed literally in text. This skill area includes 
the following objectives. 

Objective 4 

The student recognizes implicitly stated main 
ideas, details, sequences of events and cause and 
effect relationships in the context of academic, 
everyday or employment materials. (Related BST 
indicator, Rdg 4) 

Objective 5 

The student interprets semantic and syntactic 
relationships in the context of academic, every- 
day or employment materials. (Related BST in- 
dicator, Rdg 5) 



Obiecdt;e 6 

The student interprets figurative language in the 
context of academic, everyday or employment 
materials. (Related BST indicator, Rdg 6) 

Obiectlt;e 7 

The student recognizes propaganda techniques 
in the context of academic, everyday or employ- 
ment materials. (Related BST indicator, Rdg 7) 

Problem Solving 

The problem solving skill area tests the student*s 
skill at locating. Interpreting and evaluating 
information. 

Objective 8 

The student uses reference sources in the con- 
text of academic, everyday or employment mate- 
rials. (Related BST indicates, Rdg 8 and 12) 

Objective 9 

The studpnt makes generalizations and draws 
conclusions in the context of academic, everyday 
or employment materials. (Related BST indicator, 
Rdg 9) 

Objective 10 

The student makes predictions and comparisons 
in the context of academic, everyday or employ- 
ment materials. (Related BST indicator, Rdg 10) 

Objective 11 

The student recognizes relevance of data in the 
context of academic, everyday or erriployment 
materials. (Related BST indicator, Rdg 11) 
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Appendix K 



Basic Skills Test Reading Indicators 



Literal Comprehension 

The literal comprehension skill area tests the 
student's understanding of information explicitly 
stated in text. 

This category requires the student to identify, 
interpret, and recognize explicit information and 
to follow directions in the context of academic, 
everyday, and employment situations or materials. 

indicator Cluster I 

The student distinguishes between/act and opin- 
ion in the context of academic, everyday or 
employment materials. 

Undicator Cluster 2 

The student reco«;n:res explicitly stated main 
ideas, detaitsp sequences of events and cause and 
effect relationships in the context of academic, 
everyday or employment materials. 

Indicator Clumter 3 

The student interprets instructions in the context 
of academic, everyday or employment materials. 



Inferential Comprehension 

The inferential compiehension skill area tests 
the student's understanding of infoi Tiation which 
is not expressed literally in text. 

This category requires the student to drav' 
conclusions, make predictions, and recognize 
and interpret implicitly stated information in the 
context of academic, everyday, or employment 
materials. 

Indicator Cluster 4 

The student recognizes implicitly stated main 
ideas, details, sequences of events and cause and 
effect relationships in the context of academic, 
everyday or employment materials. 

Indicator Cluster 5 

The student interprets semantic relationships in 
the context of academic, everyday or employ- 
ment materials. 



Indicator Cluster 6 

The student interprets figurative language in the 
context of academic, everyday or employment 
materials. 

Indicator Clumter 7 

The student recognizes propaganda techniques 
in the context of academic, everyday or employ* 
ment materials. 



Problem Solving 

The problem solving skill area tests the student*s 
skill at locating, recognizing, interpreting, and 
evaluating information in its various forms and 
sources. 

Indicator Cluster 8 

The student locates infprmation in nference 
materials in the context of academic, everyday 
or employment materials. 

Indicator Cluster 9 

The student makes generalizations and draws 
conclusions in the context of stcademic, everyday 
or employment materials. 

Indicator Cluster 1 0 

llie student makes predictions and comparisons 
in the context of academic, everyday or employ- 
mcni materials. 

Indicator Cluste. II 

The student recognizes relevance of data in the 
context of academic, everyday or employment 
materials. 

Indicator Cluster 12 

The student recognizes appropriate reference 
sources in the context of academic, everyday or 
emplcv.nent materials. 
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Appendix L 



KEY 

I = Introdaca 



Essential Skills for Gsorgls Schools 




D 

R ^ 


= Davalop 
= Rflnforc* 


Topic 


Concept/Skill 


K-4 


5-8 


9-12 


A. Language Study 


The learner will 










1. make choices which indicate an apprecia* 
tion of the aesthetic qualities of oral and 


1 


D 


R 




2. uj^e a variety of oral and written language 
structures. 










a. learn ways of expanding basic language 

structures. 
\t; use {nQi laoei; wnaijpver language 
structures best express ideas and learn 
airernating ways of phrasing ideas. 


1 D 


D 


D R 




(2) use modifying phrases, compound 
structures, single word embeddings and 
single clauses. 




1 D 


D R 




(3) use phrases, clause embeddings and 
complex clauses. 






1 D R 




b. experiment with and learn how word order 
reveals meaning. 


1 


D 


D R 




c. recognize and use options for Vi/ord order. 


1 


D 


D R 




3. use appi jpriate usage patterns in oral and 
written language. 


1 D 


D 


R 




a. distinguish between informal options of 
word choice and forriial counterparts. 










b use a variety of usage patterns in different 
contexts. 










4 demonstrate an understanding of how 
dialects differ. " 


* 

1 D 


D 


R 




5. demonstrate an acceptance and under- 
standing of other dialects. 


1 


D R 


R 




6. use generally accepted oi^^( and written 
idnyudgc lurmb. 


1 


1 D 


D R 




7. demonstrate the knowledge that language 
functions in a "ariety of ways, e.g.. for personal 
expression, to regulate, to receive information, 
to create and imagine 


1 


D 


D R 




8 demonstrate an understanding that 
idngudgc udn d6 QcbcriQcQ in a varioiy ot ways, 
e g , grammars, parts of speech 




1 D 


D R 




Q ^A fY^ n n C # ^ 9 # A on 1 1 A ^ c # o n n 1 n n av kAJAv#4 

a □emonsli aie an unQersianuing ot woru 
etymologies 




1 D 


D R 


Q Listening Skills 


The learner will 

1 expand the number of words understood 
when heard in context 










a learn multiple and specific meanings of 
words, their denotations and connotations 


1 D 


D 


D R 




b understand figurative language, idiomatic 
expressions, colloquial terms and allusions 


1 


D 


D R 




c learn specialized vocabularies 


1 


D 


D R 
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Topic 



Concept/Skill 



K-4 



5-8 



9-12 



2. adjust listening strategies according to 

a. the purpose {distinguish message from 
noise, concentrate, suspend judgment, avoid 
distraction, wait for turn to talk, avoid inter- 
rupting, display interest and involvement). 

b. the nature of ttie material (topic, density 
and concept difficulty). 

c. the organizational cues of the speakv 
(statement of points, organizational phrases, 
-repetition). 

3. listen and respond for a variety of purposes. 

a. pleasure and enjoyment 

b. to follow directions 

c. to make intelligent consumer judgments 

d. to function as an informed citizen, e.g., 
news broadcasts, editorials, speeches, 
political appiBals 

e. to obtain information 

f. to apply information heard to new 
situations 

4. recognize and discriminate amonjg 
common sounds and sound signals in his or 
her environment. 

5. demonstrate understanding of a basic 
vocabulary related to his or her environment. 

6. recognize and recall the following when 
specifically stated by the speaker. 

a. main idea(s) 

b. details 

c. sequence 

d. cause-effect 

7. infer the following when not specifically 
stated by the speaker. 

a. main idea(s) 

b details 
c. sequence 

8. receive and comprehend varied materials 
at difference levels of thinking, e.g.. literal, 
inferential, evaluative and appreciative. 

9. receive and evaluate material critically by 
making judgments about validity, bias, 
speaker qualifications, fact and opinion, 
fantasy or realism. 

10. recognize and identify the qualities of a 
speaker s style, imagery, word choice and 
technique. 

1 1 accept and understand other dialects as 
valid communication 



D 
D 



D 
D 

D R 

D 

D 



D 



D 
D 



D 
D 

D R 

D R 
D R 



D 
D 



D R 
D R 

D R 

R 
R 
R 

R 
R 

D R 
R 

p R 
D R 



D R 



D R 



D R 



I D 



ID j D R 
I 

OR! D R 
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Topic 



Concept/Skill 



K-4 



5-8 



9-12 



C. Reading Readiness 



D. Word Recognition 



The learner will 

1 . show an interest in hearing materials read. 

2. discrinninate auditory similarities and dif- 
ferences in commonly used words in and out 
of context. 

3. discrinninate visual similarities and dif- 
ferences in commonly* used wdrds in and out 
of context. 

4. identify individual letters of the alphabet, 
high-interest words and phrases that appear 
frequently in his or her environment. 

5. analyze and interpret pictures, people and 
events using elaborated language. 

6. demonstrate understanding of terms used 
in reading instruction, e.g., top of page, left- 
to*right progression, beginning-ending of 
words. 

7. attempt self-expression in writing using 
individualized spellings. 

The learner will 

1 . recognize and use sight vocabulary in 
context from various sources. 

a. his or her own vocabulary 

b. high-frequency word lists 

c. basal readers 

d. words specific to content areas 

2. demonstrate an understanding of and use 
various aids to develop and expand 
vocabulary. 

a. context clues 

b. synonyms, antonyms and homonyms 

c. acronyms 

d. multiple meanings of words 

e. classification (categories, general to 
specific) 

3^ demonstrate an understanding of and use 
phonetic analysis clues and principles to 
identify new words, 
a^ consonant sounds and clusters 
silent consonants 
multiple sounds of consonants 
short and long vowels 
variant vowel sounds (dipthongs, controlled 
vowels) 

4. demonstrate an understanding of and use 
structural analysis clues and the related 
principles of 

e possessive forms, 
f compound words, 
g plural forms, 
h. word parts. 



a^ syllabication, 
b accent, 
c contractions, 
d. abbreviations 



I D 

I P 

I P 

i D 

I D 

I D 

I D R 

I D R 



I D R 



I D R 



I D R 



D R 



D R 



D R 



D R 
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Topic ^ 



E. Comprehension 



Concept/Skill 



K'4 



5-8 



9*12 



5. demonstfate the understanding that 
symbols stand fpr r^eferen^. 

r 

The learner will 
« 

1. r^oonize, regall and retell 

a. the rna'^ idea(s). 

b. details. 

c. sec uence. 

d. cause-effect relationships. 

2. rt id and follow printed directions. 

3. draw conclusions from facts given, 

^4. infer that which is not explioltly stated * 
in a selectivin 

a. main ideais) -r 

b. details that supt)ort main idea. 

c. sequence, 

d. cause-effact. 

5. recognize information and ideas th'roJgh 

a. classifying. 

b. outlining, 

c. si'Ti^r^ arizing, 
a. synthesizing. 

6. make judgments. 

7. predict outcomes. 

8/ infer literal meaning from author's use of 
figurative language. 

9. infer figurative meaning from author's use 
of literal language. 

10. distinguish between fact and opinion. 

11. distinguish fiction from nonfiction. 

12. distinguish reality frorn fantasy. 

13. make comparisons using stated 
information. 

14. make comparisons using implied 
information. 

1 5. recognize use of propaganda techniques. 

16. interpret symbols (including special 
subject area notations) and symbolic 
language. 

17. recognize relevance of data. 

1 8. recognize relationships of time and place 

19. make appropriate generalizations 

20. interpret and use information presented 
graphically, such as 

a. maps 

b. graphs 

c. tharts 

d. tables 

e schedules 
f. diagrams. 



I D R 



I D 
I D 



I D; 



I D 
I D 

I D 

\ D 
I D 
I D 
I D 



I D 



I D 
I D 

I D 



D R 



D R 



D R 
D-R 

D R 



D R 



D R 

D R . 

D R 

p R 

D R' 

D R 

D R 

D R 

D 
D 

D R 

I D 

1° R 

D R 

D R 



R 
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Topic 



Concept/Skill 



K-4 



5 8 



9-12 



F. Study Skills 




G Functional Reading 
Skills 



The learner will 

1. demonstrate knowledge of alphabetic 
sequence. I D R 

2. alphabetize words up to the third letter. I D 

3. locate information using a variety of 
sources. 

a. table of contents, page numbers I D R 

b. dictionaries — guide, entry words I D 

c. glossaries I D 

d. indexes — key words, main and subtopics I D 

e. encyclopedia ^ I D 

f. thesauri 

g. library card files (card catalogs, periodical 
files) * I D 

h. ^ catalogs I D 

i. newspapers I D 

4. locate materials in a media center. I D 

5. use dictionaries for a variety of purposes. I D 
a. ^d^r(1ifying word meanings 

rinding synonyms 

identifying and interpretihg phonetic 
jespellings to aid pronunciation 

d. selecting appropriate meanings of words in 
context 

6. use titles, headings, subheadings and 
pictures to locate and preview information. 

7. use a variety of study techniques, e.g., 
survey, question, read, recite, review,(SQ3R). 

8. adjust reading technique and rate accord- 
ing to the difficulty of material and purposes 
for reading. 

a. rereading 

b. skimming 

c. scanning 

The learner will 

1.. interpret and use basic instructions and 
labeling information. 

a. recipes 

b. clothing care instructions 

c. appliance instructions 

d. warning labels (poison control electrical 
hazards, etc.) 

e. medicine labels 

f . product contents and nutritional information 
labels 



R 
R 



R 
R 
R 
R 
R 



R 
R 
R 
R 

D R 



I D 
I D 



D R 
D R 



D 



R 
R 
R 
R 
R 

D R 



D R 
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Topic 



Concept/Skill 



K-4 



5-8 



9-12 



H Oral/Writteo 
Communication 



2. interpret and use forms, applications and 
agreements including those relating to money 
management (at a nontechnical level)* 

a. discount coupons 

b. credit cards 

c. banking procedures 

d. payments and loans 

e. change of address form 

f. social security card application 

3. interpret and use various forms of written 
communication. 

a. directories 

b. correspondence (personal and business) 

c. mass media (newspapers, magazines, 
advertisements) 

4. interpret and use functional transportation 
information.. 

a. routes, schedules and timetables 

b. signs, marquees and billboards 

c. driver's manual 

d. travel brochures 

5. interpret and use occupational and career 
information. 

a. job listings 

b. paycheck stubs 

c. salary schedule and benefits 

The learner will 

1 . demonstrate an understanding that speech 
and writing are tools of communication. 

2. speak clearly and write legibly. 

a. use language understandable to others. 

b. demonstrate understanding of left-to-right 
pattern of writing. 

c. manuscript and write standard letter forms, 
lower and upper case. 

3. increase, enrich and refine oral and written 
expression. 

a. use functional vocabulary related to 
experiences. 

b. eliminate unnecessary words such as and, 
well, um, uh, ya know, 
c use standard language patterns 

4. use oral language for a variety of purposes. 

a. personal and creative expression 

b. relating and obtaining information 
c oescribing experiences 
d communicating feelings 



I 

I D 

I D R 

I D R 

I D 



I D 



D R 
D 



D R 



D R 



D R 



D R 



R 

D R 



D R 



D R 
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Topic 


Concept/Skill 


K*4 


5-8 


9-12 




5. use oral language in a variety of ways. 

a. dialogue and discussions 

b. retelling and paraphrasing 

c. sunnmarizing 

d. interviews 


1 D 


D 


D R 




6. write and compose for a variety of 
purposes. 

a. personal and business communication 

b. clarifying thoughts and ideas 

c QPlf-pvnrp^^inn anH nor^nnal ^ati^factinn 

Wf 9w 1 1 w A^l w 991 ^ II a 1 IVJ 9^ llui 9ail9ia\#ll^ll 

d. recording information, e.g., message and 
note taking 

e. entertainment 


1 D 


D 

■ 


D R 




7. write and compose in a variety of ways. 










a f\fns^n\7^ nstrsinrsinH^ ucinn wariniic mnHoc 
ui ui^aiii^c fjot out Ofji 19 iJoiiiu vaiiuud iTiuvJOd 

(argumentation, exposition, narration, 
description) 




1 D 


D R 




b. combine paragraphs to create longer works 
(letters, stories, essays, reports) 


1 D 


D 


D R 




8. demonstrate the ability to adjust manner 
and style of speaking and writing to suit 
audience and situation, e.g., formal and 

1 iiiur iTiCi 1. 




1 D 




1. Literature 


The learner will 

1 . recognize and demonstrate an understand- 
ing that literature has a variety of purposes. 










a. artistic expression 


1 


1 


D R 




b. recording events. id6tas and values of 
diverse societies and cultures (past through 
the present) 


1 


D 


R 




c. entertainment and diversion 


1 


D 


R 




d. extension of individual knowledge and 
experience 


1 


D 


R 




e. comparing values, beliefs and behaviors 


1 


D . 


R 




2. recognize and demonstrate an understand- 
ing that individual reactions to and per- 
ceptions of literature are affected by many 
factors, e.g., attitudes, experiences, maturity, 

U n f\\Aj 1 o H n o 

Knuwicuyc. 


1 








3. recognize that literary representations of 
individuals, events and society are influenced 

uy inc pcrucpiiunb oi inc wr uor ariQ inc per- 
ceptions of the reader. 


1 


1 D 


D R 




H, □emonsiraie an unQersianvjiny inai iiiera- 
ture has a variety of external r^tructures. 
e g., poetry, prose, fiction, nonfictioa drama. 


1 


D R 


R 




5 recognize the complexity of the individuals 
and Situations as depicted in literature 


1 


1 


D R 




6. recognize that critical reading requires 
reader involvement and interaction with the 
material being read. 


1 


1 


D R 
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Topic 



Concept/Skiil 



K-4 



5-8 



9-12 



J. Mass 
Communication 



7. recognize the importance of making 
inferences and drawing conclusions in 
reading literature. 

8. demonstrate the understanding that 
literature can be read and compared from 
several perspectives, e.g., genre, theme, 
chronology, nationality, author. 

9. recognize that literary works can ta!:e a 
number of forms, e.g., fables, myths, fantasy, 
short story, novel, essay. 

10. recognize and understand the various 
recurring features of each literary type, e.g., 
romance, irony, tragedy and comedy. 

11. make individual, personal determination 
of worth, desirability and acceptability of 
various pieces of literature. 

The learner will 

1. differentiate among several classes of 
communications — intrapersonal, interper- 
sonal and mass communications. 

2. distinguish four essentials of the com- 
munication process — source, message, 
medium, audience. 

3. analyze relationships among source, 
message, medium and audience. 

4. identify primary communication vehicles 
comprising American mass media, 

5. analyze complexities distinguishing mass 
communications from interpersonal and intra- 
personal communications. 

6. evaluate degree of saturation of mass 
media in contemporary society. 

7. describe the primary functions of mass 
media. 

8. analyze the fulfillment of information, 
persuasion and entertainment functions by all 
major mass media. 

9. show how mass media depiction of 
standards of living affect contemporary living 
standards. 

10- assess the probable reliability of media 
message sources. 

11. demonstrate an understanding of the 
influences advertising has on personal buying 
habits. 



D 
I D 
I D 

I 



D R 



D R 



D R 



D R 

D R 
D R 
D R 

D R 
D R 
R 

D R 

D R 
D R 

D R 
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Topic 



Concept/Skill 



K-4 5-8 9-12 

\ 



1 2. define and identify propaganda devices of 
mass nnedia; messages as glittering 
generality, card stacking, name calling, 
testimonial, plain facts, bandwagon, transfer 
and elitism. 

13. understand and use basicjpomponents of 
visual liter; ;y. 

a. identify visual persuasion techniques, 
including logical processes and affective 
appeals such as use of color, placement, 
sequence and repPwtipn. 

b. differentiate between visual fact 
(representation) and visual fiction (creation/ 
fabrication). 

c. differentiate between visual fact 
(representation) and visual metaphor 
(imagery, allegory, fantasy). 

d. differentiate between visual fact 
(representation) and visual commentary 
(selection/slanting). 

e. recognize visual appeals (color, shape, - 
familiarity). 

f. recognize visual stereotypes in film and 
television, including hero/heroine, villam, 
man, woman, child, family, professional, 
ethnic group. 

g. differentiate between^visual logic and visual 
fallacy. 

14. explain the influence of advertising on 
editorial role, tone and stance. 

15. analyze nonverbal symbols of communi- 
cation used in television programming and 
visual advertising. 



I D 
I D 



0 



Sonrc€ * Essential Skills for Georgia Schools. Language Arts Section, pp. 1-9. Atlanta. Georgia: Georgia Department of Education 
1980. 
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Appendix M 



Standards for Basic Skills Writing Prof rams 

e 



The following standards were developed by a 
speciaily selected committee of teachers, super* 
visors, and writing specialists, for use by states 
and school districts establishing comprehensive 
literacy plans. The National Council of Teachers 
of English urges study of these standards as a 
means of determining that plans attend not only 
to effective practice within the classroom but 
also to the environment of support for writing 
instruction throughout the school and the 
community. If effective instruction in writing is to 
be achieved, all the standards need to be studied 
and provided for in shaping comprehensive liter- 
acy plans. 

At a time of growing concern for the quality of 
writing in the society, it is important to take the 
most effective approaches to quality in school 
writing programs. These standards will help 
states and school districts assure that efforts to 
be undertaken will indeed lead to improvement. 

Planners must begin with an adequate concep- 
tion of what writing is. To serve this purpose, we 
offer the following: 



Operational Deflnltlon of Writing 

Writing is the process of selecting, combining* 
arranging and developing ideas in effective 
sentences, paragraphs, and, often» longer units 
of discourse. The process requires the writer to 
cope with a number of variables: method of devel- 
opment (narrating* explaining, describing, report- 
ing and persuading): tone (from very personal to 
quite formal); form (from a limerick to a formal 
letter to a long research report); purpose (from 
discovering and expressing personal feelings and 
values to conducting the impersonal "^business" 
of everyday life); possible audiences (oneself, 
classmates, a teacher, **the world*'). Learning to 
write and to write increasingly well involves devel- 
oping increasing skill and sensitivity in selecting 
from and combining these variables to shape par- 
ticular messages. It also involves learning to con- 
form to conventions of the printed language, 
appropriate to the age of the writer and to the 
form, purpose and tone of the message. 



Beyond the pragmatic purpose of shaping mes- 
sages to others, writing caii be a means of self- 
discovery, of finding outiwhat we believe, know, 
and cannot find words or circumstances to say to 
others* Writing can be a deeply personal act of 
shaping our perception of the world and our rela- 
tionships to people and things in that world. Thus, 
writing serves both public and personal needs of 
students, and it warrants the iu\l generous and 
continuing effort of all teachers. 

Characterlatica of an Effactlvvi! Baai'; SUila 
Profran in Writing 

Teaching and Learning 

1. There is evidence that knowledge of current 
theory and research in writing has been 
sought and applied in developing the writing 
program. 

2. Writing instruction is a substantial and clearly 
identified part of an integrated English lan- 
guage arts curriculum* 

3. Writing is called for in other subject matters 
across the curriculum. 

4. The subject matter of writing has its richest 
source in the students* personal, social and 
academic interests and experiences. 

5. Students write in many forms (e.g., essays, 
notes, summaries, poems, letters, stories, 
reports, scripts, journals.). 

6. Students write for a variety of audiences 
(e.g., self, classmates, the community, the 
teacher) to learn that approaches vary as 
audiences vary. 

7. Students write for a wide range of purpose 
{e.g., to inform, tp persuade, to express the 
self, to explore, to clarify thinking). 

8. Class time is devoted to all aspects of the 
writing process* generating ideas, drafting, 
revising and editing. 

9. All students receive instruction in both 

(a) developing and expressing ideas and 

(b) using the conventions of edited Ameri* 
can English. 
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10. Control of the conventions of edited Ameri- 
can English (supporting skills such as spelling, 
handuniting, punctuation and grammatical 
usage) Is developed primarily during the writ- 
ing process and secondarily through related 
exercises* 

11. Students receive constructive responses — 
from the teacher and from others — at vari- 
ous stages in the writing process. 

12. Evaluation of individual writing growth 

is based on complete prices of writing; 

reflects informed judgments, first, about clar- 
ity and content and then about conventions 
of spelling, mechanics and usage; 

includes regular responses to individual pieces 
of student writing as well as periodic assess- 
ment measuring growth over a period of time. 

Support 

13. Teachers with major responsibility for writ- 
ing instruction receive continuing education 
reflecting current knowledge about the teach- 
ing of writing. 

14. Teachers of other subjects receive informa- 
tion and training in ways to make use of and 
respond to writing in their classes. 

15. Parent and community groups are informed 
about the writing program and about ways 
in which they can support it. 

16. School and clas^ schedules provide suffi- 
cient time to assure that the writing process 
is thoroughly pursued. 

17. Teachers and students have access to and 
make regular use of a wide range of resources 
(e.g., library services, media, teaching 
materials, duplicating facilities, supplies) for 
support of the writing program. 

Progam Evaluation 

18. Evaluation of the writing program focuses 
on pre- and post-program sampling 6f com- 
plete pieces of writing, utilizing a recognized 

. procedure (e.g.. ets holistic rating, the 
Diederich scale, primary trait scoring) to 
arrive at reliable judgments about the qual- 
ity of the program. 

ft 



19. Evaluation of the program might also in- 
clude assessment of a sample of student 
attitudes; gathering of pertinent quantative 
data (e.g., frequency of student writing, time 
devoted to writing activities); and observa- 
tional data (evidence of prewriting activities, 
class anthologies, writing folders and stu- 
dent writing displays). 



Committee on Writins Standards 

Gary Tate, Chair 
Department of English 
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Martha L. King 

Department of Elementary Education 
Ohio State University 

Barbara Leib-Brilhart 

Speech Communication Association 

Richard Gebhardt 
English Department 
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Department of English 
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Marjorie Farmer 
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Department of Elementary Education 
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RcpHntcd with permUslon — National Council of Teachers of Lnglish. 1111 Kenyon Road. IJrbana. Illinois 61801. N^arch. 1979. 
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Appendix N 



Standards for Effective Oral Commtiiiication Programs 



Adequate oral communication frequently deter- 
mines an individual's educational, social and 
vocational success. Yet, American education 
has typically neglected formal instruction in the 
basic skills of speaking and listening. It is impor* 
tant that state and local education agencies 
Implement the most effective oral communica* 
tion programs possible. 

The following standards for oral communication 
were developed by representatives of the Speech 
Communication Association and the American 
Speech-Language-Hearing Association. 

If effective oral communication programs are 
going to be developed, all components of the 
recommended standards must be considered. 
Implementation of these standards will facilitate 
development of adequate and appropriate oral 
communication necessary for educational, so- 
cial and vocational success. 

Definition 

Oral Communication: the process of interacting 
through heard and spoken messages in a variety 
of situations. 

Effective oral communication is a learned behavior, 
involving the following processes. 

1. Speaking in a variety of educational and 
social situations. Speaking involves, but is 
not limited to, arranging and producing mes- 
sages through the use of voice, articulation, 
vocabulary, snytftx and nonverbal cues (e.g., 
gesture, facial expression, vocal cues) appro- 
priate to the speaker and listeners. 

2. Listening in a variety of educational and 
social situations. Listening involves, but is not 
limited to, hearing, perceiving, discriminating, 
interpreting, synthesizing* evaluating, organ- 
izing and remembering information from ver- 
bal and nonverbal messages. 



Basic Assumptions 

1. Oral communication behaviors of students 
can be improved through direct instruction. 



2. Oral communication instruction emphasizes 
the interactive nature of speaking and listening. 

3. Oral communication instruction addresses 
the everyday communication needs of stu- 
dents and includes emphasis on the class- 
room as a practical communication environ- 
ment. 

4. There is a wide range of communication 
competence among speakers of the same 
language. 

5. Communication competence is not depen- 
dent upon use of a particular form of language. 

6. A primary goal of oral communication in- 
struction is to increase the students' reper- 
toire and use of effective speaking and listen- 
ing behaviors. 

7. Oral communication programs provide in- 
struction based on a coordinated develop men- 

^ iai continuum of skills, pre-school through 
adult. 

8. Oral communication skills can be enhanced 
by using parents, supportive personnel and 
appropriate instructional technology. 

Characteristics of an Effective Communi- 
cation Progtam 

Teaching/Learning 

1. The oral communication program is based on 
current theory and research in speech and 
language development, psycholinguistics. rhe- 
torical and communication theory, communi- 
cation disorders, speech science and related 
fields of study. 

2. Oral communication instruction is a clearly 
identifiable part of the curriculum. 

3. Oral conimunication instruction is systemati- 
cally related to reading and writing instruc- 
tion and to instruction in the various content 
areas. % 

4. The relevant academic, personal and social 
experiences of students provide core subject 
matter for the oral communication program. 
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5. Oral communication instruction provides a 
wide range of speaking and listening experience, 
in order to develop effective appropriate com* 
munication sidlls. 

a. a range of situations; e.g., informal to 
formal, interpersonal to mass communica- 
tion 

b. a range of purposes; e.g., informing, learning, 
persuading, evaluating messages, facilitat- 
ing social interaction, sharing feelings, 
imaginative and creative expression. 

c. a range of audiences, e.g., classmates, 
teachers, peers, employers, family, com- 
munity. 

d. a range of communication forms; e.g.,- 
conversation, group discussion, interview, 
drama, debate, public speaking, oral 
interpretation. 

e. a range of speaking styles; impromptu, 
extemporaneous and reading from manu- 
script. 

6. The oral communication program provides 
class time for systematic instruction in oral 
communication skills; e.g., critical listening, 
selecting, arranging and presenting messages, 
giving and receiving constructive feedback, 
non-verbal communication, etc. 

7. The oral communication program includes 
development of adequate and appropriate 
language, articulation, voice, fluency and lis- 
tening skills necessary for success in educa- 
tional, career and social situations through 
regular classroom instruction, cocurricular 
activities and speech-language pathology and 
audiology services. 

8. Oral communication program instruction en- 
courages and provides appropriate opportuni- 
ties for the reticent student (e.g.. one who is 
excessively fearful in speaking situations); to 
participate more effectively in oral com- 
munication. 

Support 

1. Oral communication instruction is provided 
by individuals adequately trained in oral com- 
munication and/or communication disorders, 
as evidenced by appropriate certification. 

2. Individuals responsible for oral communica- 
tion instruction receive continuing education 



on theories, research and instruction relevant 
to communication. 

3. Individuals responsible for oral communica- 
tion instruction participate actively in conven- 
tions, meetings, publications and other activi- 
ties of communication professionals. 

4. The oral communication program includes a 
system lot training classroom teachers to 
identify and refer students, who do not have 
adequate listening and speaking skills or are 
r?ticent, 4o those qualified individuals who 
can best mefA the needs of the student through 
further assc ssment and/or instruction. 

5. Teachers in all curriculum areas receive infor- 
mation on appropriate methods for a) using 
oral communication to facilitate instruction 
and b) using the subject matter to improve 
students' oral communication skills. 

** 

6. Parent and community groups are informed 
about and provided with appropriate materi- 
als for effective involvement in the oral com- 
munication program. 

7. The oral communication program is facili- 
tated by availability and use of appropriate 
instructional materials, equipment and facilities. 

Asaemsment and Evatuation 

1. The oral communication program is based on 
a schoolwide assessment of the speaking and 
listening needs of students. 

2. Speaking and listening needs of students will 
be determined by qualified personnel utilizing 
appropriate evaluation tools for the skills to 
be assessed and educational levels of stu- 
dents being assessed. 

3. Evaluation of student progress In oral commu- 
nication is based upon a variety of data 
including observations, self-evaluations, lis- 
teners' responses to messages and formal 
tests. 

4. Evaluation of students* oral communication 
encourages, rather than discourages, students* 
desires to communicate by emphasizing those 
behaviors which students can improve, thus 
enhancing their ability to do so. 

5. Evaluation of the total oral communication 
program is based on achievement of accept- 
able levels of oral communication skill deter- 
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mined by continuous monitoring of student 
progress in spealcing and listening, use of 
standardized and criterion referenced tests« 



audience*based rating scales and otiier appro* 
priate instruments. 



il«pftat«ii wHk pcnriMlofli — Aknerican Speech-Language* 
Hearing Association and Speech Communication Associat ion. 
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Guideliueafor Minimal Speaking and Liatetting Competencies for High Schtfitl Graduates 
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informative and per- 


subjected to propa- 


informative and 


being sub- 


formative 


suasive messages in 


ganda. 


persuasive mes- 


jected to a 


and persua- 


a job interview. 




sages 9bout nonpre- 


sales presen* 


sive messages. 




Distinguish between 


scription drugs. 


tation. 




Distinguish between 


informative and per- 








informative and per- 


suasive messages of 




Distinguish 




suasive messages from 


politicians. 




between in- 




a union organizer. 


Distinguish between 




formati'^e 
and periua- 




Distinguish between 


informative and per- 




sive rrcs- 




informative and per- 


suasive messages of 




sages about 




suasive messages of 


trial attorneys. 




purchasing 




management. 






on credit. 
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L«arfi«r 

D. Recognize when 
another does 
not understand 
your message. 



E. Express ideas 
clearly and 
concisely. 



Express and 
defend with 
evidence your 
point of view. 



Producer 

Recognize lack of 
understanding in 
other employees. 

Recognize when 
a Job interviewer 
doesn't understand 
your explanation of 
your work experience. 

Recognize when a 
customer doesn't 
understand your 
directions for 
product use. 



Make a Report to 
your job super- 
visor. 

Explain job re- 
quirements to 
a new employee. 

State clearly 
relevant infor- 
mation about 
your work exper- 
ience when ap- 
plying for a job. 



Express and de- 
fend your view 
in a union meet- 
ing. 

Express and de- 
fend your sug- 
gestions for 
changes in job 
conditions. 

Express and de- 
fend your rea- 
sons for job 
absence to your 
supervisor. 



Citiicn 

Recognize when 
another person 
doesn't understand 
your position on a 
public issue. 

Recognized when 
a public official 
doesn't understand 
your request. 

Recognize when 
a judge does 
not understand 
your testimony. 



Describe a de- 
sired course of 
political ac- 
tion. 

Describe an ac- 
cident or crime 
to a police officer. 

Explain citizens' 

rights 

to another. 



Express and de- 
fend your view 
in a political 
discussion. 

Express and de- 
fend your inno- 
cence in court. 

Express and de- 
fend your posi- 
tion in a city 
council meeting. 



Individual 

■ — 

Recognize when j 
another family 1 
member doesn't 
understand your io* 
structions. \ 

Recognize when:^'^! 
a doctor doesn't 
understand your 
description of your ill- 
ness. 



Consumor 

Reconize 
when a sales 
person does 
not under- 
stand your 
request. 



Explain an un- 
familiar task 
to a child or 
other family 
member. 

Explain your 
values to 
your child or 
a friend. 



Express and 
defend your 
faith or re- 
ligion. 

Express and 
defend your 
feelings in 
a family dis- 
cussion. 



Explain an 
appliance 
malfunction 
to a repair 
person. 



Express and 
defend your 
refusal to 
accept pro- 
ducts or ser- 
vices you 
did not 
order. 
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Producer 


Citiicn 


Individual 


Contuiuer 


G. Organize (order) 


Use a chronological 


Use a topical or- 


Explain to your 


Use a prob- 


messages so 


order to explain a 


der to explain 


child how to pre- 


lem-cause- 


that others can 


complex business 


your political 


vent accidents 


solution 


understand 


procedure to a 


views. 


using a cause- 


order to 


^ them. 


co-worker. 




effect order. 


explain your 






Use a cause-ef- 




iinancial 




Use a topical 


fect order when 




position when 




order when ex« 


giving an ac- 




applying for 




plaining produc- 


cident report. 




a loan. 




tion problems 










to a supervisor. 


Use a chronolo- 
gical order to 




Use a chron- 
ological 




Use a problem- ^ 


explain your 




order to ex- 




cause-solution 


complaint to 




plain to a 




order when making 


an elected of- 




mechanic 




a suggestion to 


ficial. 




the develop- 




a supervisor. 






ment of an 
automobile 
malfunction. 


H. Ask questions 


Obtain informa- 


Obtain informa- 




Obtain in- 


to obtain in* 


tion abotit cor- 


tion from pub- 




formation 


formation. 


rect job per- 


lic ^ * ' 
lie officials 




about in- 




formance proce- 


about laws and 




terest rates 




dures. 


regulations. 




for purchases 
bought on 




Obtain informa- 


Obtain infor- 




credit. 




tion about job 


mation about 








benefits. 


another's evi- 
dence on a po- 




Obtain in- 
formation 




Obtain sugges- 


litical issue. 




about your 




tions about 






credit 




how to improve 


Obtain informa- 




rating* 




tiniir InK nor« 


Liuii auuuL a 








formance. 


political can- 
didate's views. 




Obtain in- 
formation 
about pro- 
duct safety. 


I. Answer ques- 


Answer a poten- 


Answer questions 


Answer a doctor's 




tions ettective- 


tial employer's 


about your posi- 


questions about 




ly. 


questions about 


tion on public 


an illness you 






your qualifica- 


issues. ^ 


have. 






tions. 


Answer questions 


Answer a tax 






Answer customer 


of a census taker. 


auditor s 






questions. 


Answer questions 


questions. 






Answer a super- 


as a witness. 


Answer a child's 






visor's questions 




questions so 






about your job 




that the child 






performance. 




understands. 
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J. Give concise 
and accurate 
directions. 



K. Summarize 
messages. 



Produw 



Direct co-workers 
or subordinates 
in performing un- 
familiar jobs. 

Instruct custo- 
mers about pro- 
duct use. 

Instruct an em- 
ployee about 
improving job 
performance. 



Summarize oral 
instructions 
given by your 
, job supervisor. 

Give a summary 
of customer sug- 
gestions to your 
job supervisor. 

Summarize your 
qualifications 
in a job inter- 
view. 



Citizen 



^pive directions 
to another about 
the procedures 
necessary to vote. 

Give directions 
to another about 
the procedures 
necessary to 
file a tax re- 
turn. 

Give directions to 
another about the 
procedures neces- 
sary to appear be- 
fore th^ city coun- 
cil. 



Summarize the po- 


Summarize for 


sitioti of a po- 


fanrily members 


litical candidate 


a telephone con- 


on a campaign 


versation. ^ 


issue. 






Summarize for 


Summarize the 


family members 


arguments for 


the family 


and against a 


financial position. 


controversial 




issue. 




Summarize for 




another the • 




laws/regula- 




tions pertain- " 




ing to some 


* 


action. 





Individual 

Teach your child 
how to play a 
game. 

Teach your 
child what to 
do in case of 
fire. 



Consunef 

Instruct Main* 
tenance 
people on 
how you 
want some re- 
pair made. 



Summarize a 
public service 
message on 
auto safety. 
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Describe 
another's 
viewpoint. 



Prodiic«r 

Describe the 
viewpoint of a 
supervisor who 
disagrees with 
your evaluation 
of your job 
performance. 

Descrlbe.the 
viewpoint of a 
co-worker who 
disagrees with 
your recommencl- , 
at ions* 

Describe the viewpoint 
of union officials in a 
contract dispute* 



Citiicn 

Describe the view- 
point of a friend 
with whom you dis- 
agree about {Mb- 
lie issues. 

Describe the view- 
point of a legis* 
lator who proposes 
a law you oppose* 

Describe the view- 
point of a Jury 
member with whom 
you disagree* v 



y. 



1 



Individttal 

Describe the view- 
point of your spouse 
when you disagree 
on a major de- 
cision. 

Describe the view- 
point of your neigh- 
bor who complains 
about your children's 
behavior. 



Consuner 

Describe the 
viewpoint of 
a retail store 
manager to 
whom you 
return mer- 
chandise. 



Describe dif- 
ferences in 
opinion. 



/ 



Describe differences 
in opinion with co- 
workers about work 
related issues* 

Describe differen- 
ces in' opinion / 
with your super 
visor about the 

* 

steps necessary to 
accomplish a goal* 

Describe differen- 
ces in opinion 
with customers 
about product 
performance. 



Describe differ- 
ences in opinion 
with a legisla- 
tor about 'pto- 
posed legisla- 
tion* 

Describe diffe^ 
ences in opinion 
with other jurors. 

Describe differ- 
ences in opin- 
ion in a zoning 
hearing. 



Des differen- 
ces in opinion 
with s^pouse about 
child rearing 
practices. 



Describe differ- 
ences in opinion 
with your doctor 
regarding health 
care. 

Describe differ- 
ences in opinion 
with spouse about 
the responsibility 
for household 
chores* 
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Ifidividiial 




N. Express 


Express personal 


Express feelings 


Express feelings 


Express dis- 


feelings to 


reactions to 


of anger to your 


of approval to 


satisfaction 


others. 


changes in job 


city councilper- 


your child for 


to a store 




conditions to 


son. 


his/her school 


clerk. 




your supervisor. 


Express your 


achievement. 






Express satisfac* 


positive reac- 


Express feelings 






tion to a co* 


tions to an 


of sympathy 






worker about his 


elected offi* 


to a friend 






or her work* 

/■ 


cial's work. 


whose parent 
has died. 






Express feelings 


Express feelings 








of dissatisfac- 


of disapproval 








tion with CO- 


regarding a le- 








worKers re3ara- 


yibioiiur b 








ing the quality 


position. 








of work inter- 










actions. 








0. Perform so- 


Introduce yourself 


Introduce a mo- 


Make a small 




cial rituals. 


at the beginning 


tion at a public 


talk in cas* 






of a job inter* 


meeting. 


ual social 






view. 


Request an appoint- 


settings. 




• 


Greet customers. 


ment with an elect- 
ed official. 


Introduce 
strangers to 






Conclude a con- 




one another. 






versation with 


Indroduce a speak- 








your employer. 


er at a political 


Introduce 








rally. 


yourself. 




P. Listen effective- 


Performs according to 


Understand direc* 


Understand wea- 


Understand a 


ly to spoken 


directions given by 


tions on TV or 


ther bulletins 


doctor s or 


English. 


job supervisor. 


radio on proce- 


broadcast on 


pharmacist's 


dures necessary 


radio or TV. 


directions for 




Recognizes complaints 


to vote. 




taking pre- 




and needs of custo- 




Understand a 


scribed medi- 




mers. 


Understand di- 
rections to a 


plumber's 
suggestions. 


cation. 




R<^sponds to sugges- 


jury from a judge. 


for preven- 


Understand a 




tions and questions 




tive house- 


household 




of fellow workers. 


Understand di- 


hold maintenance. 


maintenance 






rections given 




worker's sug- 






by police officers. 




gestions for 








preventive 










maintenance. 
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Individual 


Consumer 


Q. Use words, pro- 


Use appropriate 


Use language un- 


Describe an 


Use language 


nunciation and 


language during 


derstood by mem- 


ailment so 


understood 


grammar appro- 


employment inter- 


bers of diverse 


that a doc- 


by business . 


priate for 


views. . 


groups at civic 


tor can un- 


personnel 


situation. 




meetings. 


derstand the 


when trans* 




Use wordsi pro- 




symptoms. 


acting per- 




nunciation! and 


Use inoffensive 




sonal busi- 




grammer which do 


words when ex- 




ness (e.g., 




not alienate co- 


pressing poli- 




backing shop- 




workers. 


tical views. 




ping* paying 










Ullla/. 




Use words under- 


Use language 








stood by co- 


understood by 








workers. 


public offi- 










cials. 










Use language un- 










derstood by a 










police officers 










when making a 










complaint. 






R. Use nonverbal 


Use appropriate 


Use appropriate 


Use gestures 


Use gestures 


signs appro- 


gestures and eye 


facial expres- 


which enhance 


which help 


priate for 


contact during 


sions and pos- 


a child^s un- 


business per- 


situation. 


employment in- 


ture when ex- 


derstanding 


sonnel to un- 




terviews. 


pressing your 


of how to per- 


derstand^our 


- - • — 




point of view ; 


"iorm a house- 


point of view 




[ Icp annrnnriatp 

U X^mfm BU^w 


at ciuip nrippt« 


iiuiu laan. 


cia CI cun- 




facial expressions 


ings. 




sumer. 




and tone of voice 










when conversing 










with a supervisor. 










Use Gestures which 


Usp aoDroDriatp 


IJsp opstiirpc li/hirh 






aid a co-worker 


nonverbal signs 


enhance a friend's 






in learning to 


when campaigning 


understanding of 






perform a pro- 


for a political 


how to play a 






duction task. 


candidate. 


game. 








Use appropriate 


Use nonverbal 








nonverbal signs 


signs to indi- 








when engaging 


cate sympathy 








in informal dis- 


to a friend. 








cussions of po- 










litical views 










lAiith fripnHc 
Willi iiitsiiua. 
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Producw 


Citizen 


individual 




S. Use voice effec- 


Use sufficient 


III 1 
Speak clearly and 


Speak with appro- 


opeaK sum* 


tively. 


volume when 


loudly enough to 


priate rate, 


cient volume 


making a pre- 


be heard in pub- 


volume and cla- 


<anG ciariiy 




sentation to a 


lic debate or 


rity in social 


when making 




large group in 


discussion. 


conversations. 


consumer re- 




an on-the-job 






ports, com* 




setting. 


Speak with ap- 


Speak with ap- 


plaints or 






propriate rate, 


propriate rate. 


responses. 




Use appropriate 


volume and cla- 


volume and cla- 






volume when con- 


rity when ex- 


rity when re- 






versing with a 


pressing your 


porting a fire 






customer via 


views to an 


or accident. 






telephone. 


elected offi- 








cial. 


Speak with appro- 






Speak with ap» 




priate rate, vo- 






proprlate rate 


Speak clearly 


lume and cianty 






volume and 


and loudly 


when soliciting 






clarity when 


enough to be 


tunds tor a cna- 






conversing with 


heard and under- 


rity. 






your supervi- 


stood when giv- 








sor. 


ing testimony 
in court. 
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Reprinted horn Oral Language and Listening Task Force Report. Basic Skills Advisory Board, Georgia 
Department of Education, November, 1982. 
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Instractional Resoitf cm 



Educational media programs in Georgia public 
schools focus not only on the provision of 
instructional resources in all formats to support 
the curriculum, but also on the use of those 
resources in supporting teaching strategies and 
learning activities to effectively meet student 
needs. A combination of resources including 
print and nonprint materials and equipment es- 
sential for their use or production along with 
programs, services and additional resources avail- 
able through state* community and other educa- 
tional agencies are necessary for effective sup- 
port of instructional programs. 

Innovative teachers, media specialists, admini- 
strators, curriculum specialists, students, board 
members and representatives of the community 
are cooperatively evolving a media concept that 
supports the instructional program, facilitates 
access to information in all formats and provides 
services for production of locally designed, cur- 
riculum-related learning materials. Media spe- 

— cia l lst s s ho ttfaH ieive on curncuium committees 
and integrate their professional skills in a coopera- 
tive effort to develop effective instructional 
programs. In addition* efficient use of appropri- 
ate materials which foster student growth in 
listening, viewing, reading and inquiry skills is 
being increased by these populations. Georgia 
Board of Education Instructional Media and 
Equipment Policy requires that local media com- 
mittees composed of the groups mentioned above 
be involved in selecting materials and establishing 
procedures for using these materials effectively. 

' Language arts teachers should express their 
interest in being involved in or providing input to 
this planning process to their principal and me- 
dia specialist. 

Timely access of teachers and students to infor- 
mation and the prevention of unnecessary dupli- 
cation of resources can be accomplished when 
the information about and the location of re- 
sources that support the language arts program 
in a secondary school is available through the 
school's media center. Through involvement in 
such activities as policy and procedure develop- 
ment, curriculum design and materials evalua- 
tion and selection, language arts teachers have 
an opportunity and a responsibility to develop 



improved media services supporting the instruc- 
tional program. 

A community resources file, developed coopera- 
tively by media and instructional staff, provides 
valuable information about local people, places, 
activities and unique resources, enhancing the 
language arts program. In some school system^, 
a resource service designed to augment the 
uuilding media program is also provided at the 
system level for all schools. 

Numerous sources of information about resources 
existf^'some are commercially prepared, others 
are provided by the Georgia Department of 
Education while still others exist in the local 
school. Media personnel in each building media 
center can assist teachers in using the following 
suggested sources. 

Sources of Commercially Produced Re* 
aourcM 



Many professionally prepared, commercially pub- 
lished reviewing sources which are available in 
school media centers, system media collections, 
and public and academic libraries are listed in: 
Aids to Media Selection for Students and Teach- 
ers available from the National Association of 
State Educational Media Professionals, Division 
of Publications, 605 South Street, Indianola, 
Iowa 50125. 

Resources from the Georgia Department 
of Education 

The department of education provides resources 
and services which are available through school 
media centers and/or system media contact 
persons. 

Materials Distributed by the Instructional 
Media Services Division 

Georgia Tapes for Teaching: Catalog of 
ClaBsroom Teaching Tapes for Georgia 
Schools (and supplements). Arranged by sub- 
jects, this catalog lists the titles of audio tapes 
which will be duplicated on request. Recom- 
mended listening audiences are indicated. A 
school registration is required. The requesting 
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media center must provide the blank reel-to-reel 
or cassette tape on which the recording Is mad6. 
Return postage is provided by the Georgia De- 
partment of Education. 



Catalog of Ctaamroom Teaching FUmmfor 
Georgia Schoolm (and supplements). The an- 
notated list of 16mm films is arranged by titles 
but indexed by subjects. Recommended viewing 
audiences are indicated. Registration (annual 
beginning in September or semiannual beginning 
in January) requires a minimal fee. Each registra- 
tion provides a specified weekly film quotes, but 
multiple registrations are accepted. Many films 
are broadcast over the Georgia Educational Tele- 
vision Network and some may be duplicated on 
videotapes for later use. Information about this 
service and the broadcast schedule are provided 
annually to media specialists through the sys- 
tem media contact person. 



InBtructional Television Schedule. Copies 
of the Schedule with series descriptions and 
broadcast times are available on request through 
the media specialist from the system media 
contact person, who also coordinates orders for 
needed teacher manuals. Descriptions of tele- 
course series and programs in related fields 
should be examined for potential programs to 
support the language arts curriculum^ Although 
recommended viewing audiences are indicated, 
the Schedule and or teacher manuals should 
also be examined for potential use of a program 
or series to introduce, develop or reinforce lan- 
guage arts concepts. Upcoming broadcast spe- 
cials are announced in MEDIA MEMO which is 
provided monthly to media specialists during the 
school year by the department of education. 



Additional Sources of information Pro- 
vided by the Gmotglm Dopartmcnt of Educa* 
tion 

Educational Information Center (EIC), 

Georgia Department of Education, 1866 Twin 
Towers East. Atlanta. Georgia 30334. A re- 
search service of computer and manual search- 
es of the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) data base, which includes over 
450,000 references to education documents, is 
provided to Georgia public school superinten- 
dents and their central office staff. 

Readere Service, Public Library Services 
Divieionf Georgia Department of Education, 
156 Trinity Avenue SW, Atlanta, Georgia 30303. 
"Selected List of Books for Teachers'* (and 
supplements) and "Periodical List" (and supple- 
ments) identifying titles in the Georgia Public 
Library Information Network (GLIN), another 
reference and bibliographic service, provides ac- 
cess to publications in the collections of partici- 
pating public, special and academic libraries. 
Requests for these services and resources should 
be m ade through the local public librar igs by the 
school media staff* 

Other Sourcem of informationlideam 

Reviews and bibliographies of recommended 
resources and innovative program descriptions 
for language arts are published regularly in 
journals and periodicals. The following tools for 
selection are recommended. 

English Journal National Council of Teachers of 
English, Kenyon Road, Urbana Illinois 61801, 
monthly September-April. 

Georgia Journal of Reading, Georgia Council 
International Reading Association, Box 218, 
Georgia State University, University Plaza, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303, semiannually. 

Journal of Reading, International Reading As- 
sociation, 800 Barksdale Road, P.O. Box 8139, 
Newark, Delaware, 19711, monthly October- 
May. 
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Oral and Written Communication 
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National Textbook Company, 1976. 

Allen. Robert W. and Lome Green. The Propaganda Game. New Haven: AIM Publishers, 1969. 

Altick, Richard D. Preface to Critical Reading. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962. 
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Applegate. Maureen. Freeing Children to Write. New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1963. 
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Schools. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1976. 

Bradley, Buff. Growing From Word Play Into Poetry. Palo Alto, California: Learning Handbooks, 1976. 

Britton, James, etal. The Development of Writing Abilities (11-18}. London: Macmillan Education Ltd., 1975. 

Brown. Robert and Gilman A. Brown. "The Pronouns of Power and Solidarity" in Style In Language. 
. Ed. T. Sebcck. Cambridge: MIT Press, 1960. 

Burrows, Mving Truet. They All Want to Write: Written English in the Elementary SchooL New York; 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964. 

Clapp, Juida, ed. On Righting Writing. Urbana, Illinois: The National Council of Teachers of English, 1977. 

Cooper, Charles R. and Lee O'Dell. Research on Composing: Points of Departure. Urbana, Illinois: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1978. 

Corbin, Richard and Jonathan Corbin, eds. Research Papers? A Guided Writing Experience for Senior 
High School Students. Rochester, New York: New York State English Council, 1978. 

Convert, Anita and Gordon L. Thomas. Communication Games and Simulations. Urbana, Illinois: ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 1978. 

Dodd, Anne Wescott. Write Now! New York: Learning Trends, 1973. 

Dymond. R. F. "A Scale for the Measurement of Empathic Ability** in Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
1949. p. 13. 

Ellingsworth, Hubert W.. et ai A Learning Center Approach to Basic Communication Courses. Urbana, 
Illinois: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 1977. 

Emig. Janet. The Composing Process of 12th Graders. Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English. 1971. 
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listics. Eds John Gimperz and Dell Hymes. New York: Holt RInehart and Winston, 1972. 

Ezor. Edwin. Individualized Language Arts. Weehawken, New Jersey: Weehawken Board of Education. 1974. 
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